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JELLYMAKING SCARED THE 


ae A DAVLIGHTS OUT OF ME 


UNTIL | LEARNED HOW EASY 
IT IS TO MAKE PERFECT JELLY 
ALWAYS — WITH SURE-JELL! 





































































































MY GOODNESS! | THOUGHT YOU SURE-JELL? THATS THE NEW 
WERE JUST A NATURAL-BORN POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT, 
JELLY-MAKER, BARBARA! ISN'T IT 7 
— YES, AND JUST SEE \| 
: NOT ME! WHY, BEFORE | HEARD HOW EASY SUREVJELL MAKES / | 
- ABOUT SURE-JELL, | QUAKED IN JELLY-MAKING, EDNA! | BOIL ( | 
: \ MY BOOTS AT THE VERY THOUGHT THE JELLY MIXTURE ONLY 
re. Pa OF MAKING JELLY! Y2 MINUTE... 
7] es p > 0 
) 
weer = % I Gp 
(F 
C2 ® ix ! ; 
P - = 
Ye MINUTE / BUT BARBARA— THAT LOOKS LIKE A BUMPER CROP AND WAIT TILL YOU 7AS7E THIS 
WILL IT JELL 7 OF JELLY! HOW IN THE WORLD JELLY! THAT SHORT BOIL SAVES 
DID YOU GET SO MANY GLASSES FLAVOR, TOO-SO SUREVJELL JAMS 
—— oa MAKES FROM SO LITTLE FRUIT ? AND JELLIES TASTE JUST LIKE 
AlZ FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY, THE FRESH FRUIT ITSELF ! 
EDNA! AND WITH SUREJELL, feed p en hae fnmap 
MY JELLIES SET QUICKLY AND GLASSES INSTEAD OF 6 | TAKE OFF My HAT TO YOU, 
JUST RIGHT EVERY TIME! —ACTUALLY 3/2 BARBARA! YOU FINISHED 
MORE JAM THAT BATCH IN LESS ZHAV 
OR JELLY! 15 MINUTES AFTER YOUR 
» FRUIT WAS PREPARED! 
Ci — 
J ' 
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INEXPENSIVE! 
SURE RESULTS! 
EASY TO USE! 
CONVENIENT! 
JELLS QUICKLY! 


ME FOR SURE-JELL! HERE'S 
WHERE JIM GETS SOME OF THAT 
HOME-MADE JELLY HES BEEN 


HARPING ON! 
GOOD! AND SAY, EDNA! BE 

SURE TO READ THE FOLDER 
THAT COM@S IN EACH PACKAGE 
OF SUREVELL! ALL FRUITS 
CANT BE HANDLED THE SAME, 
YOU KNOW. THATS WHY THE 
SUREJELL FOLDER GIVES YOU 

) A SEPARATE RECIPE FOR 
7 


EACH FRUIT/ 
A Ls = a ~ 
_— 
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BA cacy, TESTED RECIPES 
WASIbE THIS PACKAGE 
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EL AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING 
POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT 
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FRIEND a0 FRIEND 


VERWROUGHT by the 
thoughts of carnage and devasta- 
tion in Europe, I have found com- 
fort in the following poem inscribed 
on a wall in Chester Cathedral, 
England: 


“Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest; 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
And sense to keep it at its best; 
Give me a healthy mind, O Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, 
But finds a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine, or 
sigh; 

Don’t let me worry overmuch 
About that fussy thing called ‘T’; 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 
To get some happiness in life 

And pass it on to other folk.” 


To me it is an eloquent plea for 
balance and self-control in a critical 
time, nationally and internationally. 
Self-control, however, is not indif- 
ference nor complacency. 


The barefoot boy our artist has 
here presented in such a happy state 
of relaxation approaches my ideal of 
human behavior because he is still 
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able to relax completel y—tho he, 
too, is faced with problems. If we 
could read his thoughts, | would not 
be surprised or shocked to find that 
he is busy figuring a way by which 
to slip past Mother tonight and 
escape the troublesome job of wash- 
ing his feet before he goes to bed. 
Even the luxury of bare feet im- 
plies responsibility. 


And while we are on the general 
subject of boys, I am encouraged by 
many recent statements from men of 
national prominence. They convince 
me that these barefoot boys have 
something to look forward to more 
inspiring than a PWA job or some 
form of made work. While we have 
been told that America has suddenly 
grown old with the passing of its 
frontiers, our informers have been 
thinking alone of wild land and wild 
Indians. A great industrialist re- 
cently pointed out to a large group 
of businessmen that, after all, a 
frontier does not cease being a fron- 
tier when a cabin is erected. 

More than 100,000 new articles 
have appeared on the American mar- 
ket since the turn of the century. On 
April 8, 1940, Dr. Theodore J. Kreps 
stated: “It is entirely probable that 
we are today on the threshold of a 
greater period of technological ad- 

vancement than ever before in our 


history”’ How true of Agriculture! 

Agriculturally we may confident- 
ly look forward to progress in ani- 
mal-breeding, soil-management, and 
mechanical equipment that will 
make all past accomplishments seem 
like slow motion. 


© © The birthday of our National 
Independence this year may very 
properly be a day of thanksgiving 
as well. 

While beset with grave dangers 
to our peace and security, we have 
no long casualty lists nor do thou- 
sands of our loved ones wander 
hopelessly up and down the land in 
constant terror of bombs and ma- 
chine guns. How we may save our- 
selves from threatened calamity 
will be the theme of many a holiday 
orator. To win applause there are 
sure to be appeals to passion. 

In our spirit of thanksgiving let’s 
be reasonable. The super-patriot 
with his buckets of yellow paint 
should be sent to the army or to 
jail. He carefully avoided both 1 
1918. Such folly will only blind us. 
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EXHIBIT 
No. 5 








@ SeLection or stock for your herd 
is the keynote of success in the dairy 
business. By “weeding out” the low 


producers you save time and money 


CHOICE DAIRY CATTLE 
AND STANDARD’S GASOLINES 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS! 






LOTS | 










and thus get more return on your in- 


vestment. 


The same is true when it comes to 
selecting a gasoline to power your trac- 
tor or other automotive equipment on 
the farm. For tractor, car, or truck, pick 
a powerful, uniformly good gasoline 


that will do the most work for the least ae Phe? ce: \ 


money. 


Prominent Farmer is Paul D. Fisher of 
Carmel, Indiana. Mr. Fisher, who is shown 
above, uses Stanolind gasoline exclusively 
to power his tractor. 


Standard’s gasolines for the farm 
give you the utmost power and econ- B ‘ 
— : : I get fine service 
omy. You can count on their uniform- 
ity; you can easily judge their supe- 
riority by comparison; and you can 
always be sure that your Standard Oil 
man will deliver your order just when 
and where you need it. 

So if you are not already a steady 
Standard Oil customer, why not switch 
to Standard today and ask your local 
Standard Oil man to bring you the 
supply of fuel you need. He'll give you 


your choice of these: M 


STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE, nm 
which gives you quick starts, steady : 

*  Crusader’s Toreador is the name of this 
fine Guernsey bull owned by J. J. Vanier 
and Roy E. Dillard, who are co-owners of 
Jo Mar Farm near Salina, Kansas. 


power, and “long mileage” and is highly 
recommended for the newer type of 


high-compression engines, or 


STANOLIND GASOLINE, which is low 


in price, insures economical power in 








two-fuel tractors using gasoline. 


And, by the way, when you drive to 
town, remember the friendly Standard 
Oil dealer has three fine gasolines for 
your selection for your car or truck. 
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from Stanolind Gasoline and I am particu- 
larly pleased with the uniformity of th 
fuel,” he declares. 





Prominent Dairy Cattlemen are J. J. Van- 
ier (left) and Roy E. Dillard, shown above 
on their fine farm near Salina, Kansas 
where Standard gasolines are used in their 
several cars and trucks. : 





Copr.1940, Standard Oil Co. (Ind 
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+ Brief letters of readers with something to say are 
heartily welcomed, printed as there's space.—Editors. 





Fireproof 
Was Successful Farming’s photographer a 
ttle careless, or does Miss Elinor Runck 
really have fireproof 
fingers? In the pic- 
ture on page 6, May 
issue, she is taking a 
fragrant, golden- 
brown loaf from the 
oven—without using 
athot-pan holder! 
Never before have I realized the real worth 
f the 4-H Clubs in training the youth of to- 
iy to meet almost any situation coolly. ... 
Mrs. Richard Kroft, lowa. 





The photographer was at fault. 
Pneumonia 


The story of Gordon Begent’s success in 
ilding a fine herd (page 23, April Successful 
irming) is an inspiration to those of us in 
the dairy game. However, I note that pneu- 
onia has been a scourge in his calf herd. 
Posse our experience in combating and 
ercoming this disease will be of interest. 

Our troubles started following the erection 
f a new cinder-concrete-block-walled young 
tock and maternity barn with well-drained 

ncrete floor stalls. (Calves and heifers 

. formerly been housed in plank-floor 

d.) After loss of several calves, we began 
an autogenous vaccines on the newborn 
ives, supplemented by stock serum and 
icterins. These and the introduction of 
inks laid over the concrete floors on 2 by 

. set edgewise checked the rate of mortality 

t still left us with a serious problem. Then 

heard of and saw in use screen floors of 

irious types. ... 

We ripped our 2 by 10 planks in half, cut 

em in lengths to accommodate the stall 

, bolted them to legs at the corners, and 
vered with 1l-gauge, 2 by 4 spot-welded, 
lvanized fencing and a 34-inch mesh gal- 
nized hardware cloth on top. The calves 
ok to them without any argument and 

d and grew. Nor did they miss the decreas- 

amounts of vaccines. Within 2 months’ 
ne we had eliminated their use entirely 

id have not had to return to them, sum- 

r or winter. a) 

Chat they ‘ ‘lived and grew’ is evidenced 
from the fact that 37 of the 40 calves born 
thus far since the screens were put in use are 

rger and better developed than those born 

; much as 6 months before. We lost 3, but 
se losses were definitely attributable to 
nproper feeding. . . . 

The bedding found most satisfactory is 

ng straw or pasture clippings. Chopped 

iterials are too fine to work thru or they 
caught in the screen. It is necessary to 

k over the straw daily and about every 

or 3 weeks take up the frames to scrape 

nder them and wash them off with a hose. 
\ — the stall to dry all day, then put 
sh bedding in. 

\ postscript should be added concerning 
he wire screens. Being flexible, they tend to 

ve and break or pull loose with the heavier 

ives especially if feed boxes are suspended 
bove them. We have recently replaced this 
wire outfit with a more adaptable screen 
nown as expanded metal; this material is 
stronger, more rigid, and easily applied to 
frames. It is also available in 1- by 4-foot 
mats about 4 —e high.—Charles C. Bah- 

nburg, Jr., N. J. 





Warbles 


Several months ago I noticed an article in 
the veterinary column that inspired this 
letter. It was recommending a treatment for 
the ox warble. In my studies here at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College I have done consid- 
erable study on parasites and diseases of 
cattle, and the warble is one of my poe 
pests! You were advocating that the larva 
be squeezed from its hibernation place under 
the skin. That method is all right if it is 
done gently and with some skill, but the 
average stockman doesn’t want to take that 
trouble. 

Perhaps a look over the life cycle of the 
insect would be desirable. The eggs are laid 
during the summer on the hair below the 
knee. After four to eight days the larvae 
emerge and enter the body thru the hair 
follicle. They pass up the leg thru the muscle 
fibers and go to the muscles of the abdominal 
cavity. The diaphragm is a favorite resting 
place. About the first of December, the larva 
moves from the abdominal muscles to its 
familiar place under the skin of the back. 
When the larva first appears on the back, 
treatment should be started and continued 
until spring. 

The larva cuts a hole in the skin thru which 
it breathes, and this is its vulnerable spot. 
A solution of 1 ‘pound of 5-percent-rote 
none-content derris powder in 1 gallon of 

water with 4 ounces of neutral soap should 
be applied. Use a stiff brush and scrub into 
the entire back. 

This treatment should be made at 30 
day intervals because the larvae do not all 
move to the skin at once and the derris pow- 
der will kill only those insects that it touches. 
Four treatments during the winter should 
be enough because the larva only stays under 
the skin 35 to 90 days. 

After developing under the skin, the larva 
falls out and pupates under trash or rubbish. 
The larvae killed in the body by the poison 
will do no harm to the animal because derris 
is nonpoisonous to warm-blooded animals, 
and if left alone, the larva will be assimi 
lated. The body seeks to wall off the para- 
site under the skin and is in a measure suc 
cessful. If in squeezing one out, the cyst 
should be broken and the larva not com- 
pletely removed, injury would surely be 
done the animal.—Wm. O. Cooper, Jr. 


Frankenstein 


My family and I have read Successful 
Farming for years and enjoyed it very much, 
but I have one complaint to make. “All 
Around the Farm” is 
too interesting... . 

Recently my hus- 
band disappeared for 
several days after 
reading this depart- 
ment, and when 
found he was in his 
workshop painting something he called “a 
combination high-compression portable milk 
can and ultra-violet ray machine.’ Unfortu 
nately, it is not the first time this has hap 
pened, and unless something is done soon to 
keep him from spending all his time on such 
contraptions, we may lose our farm thru 


neglect.—Mrs. Charles Kilvert, Wis. 





Our regrets lo Mrs. Kilvert, but ¢ do not 
feel we can dispense with All Around the Farm 
just yet. 


In This Issue 


Cover photograph by 
Cameron Hervey 


Today's Agriculture 


Friend to Friend 3 
Hill-Country Sheepman (cover story) 6 
What Is New in Farming 9 
When You Buy Feeders— 10 
Dairy Prophet fare 4 11 
New Beef-Cattle Barn. 13 
Guaranteed, Used Layers 16 


The Farmer Speaks (po// of nation- 


wide opinion) . 25 
Veterinary . aA a 28 
Whole or Coarse-Cut Hay . . . 29 
All Around the Farm i Gee war ae 


Better Farm Homes 


Successful Homemaking . ; 39 
“We're proud of our new living-room” 40 
The Flavor’s Different! (jed/y) 42 


We're Off to a Smooth Finish! (Best 


Buys: Irons) 43 
Successful Recipes en eo di 44 
Our Parents’ Forum . . . . . 45 
eesti eon, se 46 
Your Permanent— . . . 47 
All Around the House 48 


And—- 


Can You Pick a Winner? (Presiden- 

tial aspirants) . . en 
Here’s to Your Week on 

Lazy River! (avel) . . .. 14 
The New Movies ie Ee ty 
Laughing at Life . Powe 34 


Note: Part 6 of the Airport Spy Case 
I P 


will appear in the August issue. 





@ In fiction it may happen that names assigned 
to characters may be the same as those of living 
persons. Such use is coincidental 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





The man in the June moon is a Lion. 
* * * * 
There is a numerical feeling about the 
goodies in store for this gay month. 
There are a lot of little mothers (40) 
and a lot of mules, (20). 
* * * * 
To be specific, the first offering is 
FORTY LITTLE MOTHERS, star- 
ring Eddie Cantor and tot. 


Its laugh-provoking qualities suggest 
that we describe it as The Roaring 
Forty Little Mothers. Don’t miss Mr. 
Cantor’s singing or those 40 Hollywood 
beauties. 

* * * om 
The second photoplay that has the 
dynamic approach is 20 MULE TEAM 
—starring Wallace Beery. 

* * * * 
This one has the kick of twenty mules. 


Then of course, there’s EDISON THE 
MAN starring Spencer Tracy, the star 
of stars. This is a dramatic contribution 
that will measure up with the great 
films of all time. 

* * * * 
And the final gesture of the month will 
be WATERLOO BRIDGE. Based on 
the play by Robert Sherwood, it is di- 
rected by Mervyn LeRoy and pro- 
duced by Sidney Franklin, 

- * * * 
Sometime ago, in England, M-G-M 
made a picture starring Robert Taylor 
called “A Yank at Oxford’’. In it was 
displayed the early talent of a girl 
named Vivien Leigh. 

* * * * 
Well, Vivien “Scarlett” Leigh is co- 
starring with Robert Taylor in 
WATERLOO BRIDGE. This is news. 
This is excitement. Will she again win 
the Academy Award? 

* * * * 
June is one of M-G-M’s twelve months. 


—Les 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER STORY 


Hill-Country 
Sheepman 


In the rugged hills of Morgan 


County, Ohio, Joe Bowman is 


Clearview is a typical south- 
eastern Ohio stock farm with 
little tillable land, most of 
it in good bluegrass pastures 


Just outside the sleepy 
little Quaker village of 
Chesterhill, in the rugged 
hills of southeastern Ohio, 
is a mostly vertical farm of 
unpretentious dimensions. 
Its four acres of corn, five 
acres of wheat, 10 acres of 
alfalfa- and red-clover hay, 
its 100 and some acres of 
bluegrass pasture, and its 
small, gleaming-white farm 
buildings would hardly seem 
worthy of serious notice to 
someone accustomed to the 
more elaborate farms of the 
Cornbelt. Yet this farm, 
Clearview by name, is the 
scene of operations for 
Joseph T. Bowman, one of 
the country’s finest sheep- 
men and this month’s cover subject. 

Ohio, while a far cry from the period 
between 18s0 to 1880 when it was the 
leading sheep state of the nation, ranks 
as the largest sheep-producing state east 
of the Mississ Ppl; in the United States, 
it is eighth in numbers and sixth in wool- 
production. The reasons for QOhio’s 
prominence in the sheep world are 
generally given as nearness to the large 
terminal markets and centers of con- 
sumption, fairly low feed costs because 
the state is on the edge of the Cornbelt, 
and the possession of large areas of rela- 
tively cheap land in the eastern and 
southeastern portions, which are suited 
only for pasturing and to which sheep 
are particularly adapted. 

A quick tour of Morgan County, 
where Bowman’s farm is located, would 
leave little doubt but that it is better 
fitted for sheep than almost anything 
else. Thoroly upended by Nature, its 
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known as a master breeder 


ig 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Bowman—and Shep 


By John Douglas 


wooded hills make it a scenic beauty 
spot, but hardly designed for intensive 
tillage. And among the hundreds of 
hardy sheepmen in this nationally re- 
nowned, fine-wool area, Joe Bowman 
is known as a true master breeder. 
Bowman could scarcely be called a 
large-scale breeder, for he carries an 
average of only around head of 
purebreds; but he more than makes up 
in quality what he lacks in quantity. 
Constant selection and careful mating of 
his flocks (ever since he bought his 
first Delaine Merinos from the famous 
R. D. Williamson flock in 1898), have 
gained him an enviable reputation. 
Fittingly, it was in the hills of eastern 
Ohio that the Delaine (or C-type) 
Merino was developed. The goal of these 
first breeders was to produce a dual- 
purpose Merino suitable for mutton as 
well as fine wool, and they and their 
successors have [ Continued on page 3/ 
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STOCK MODEL — Representatives of the Contest Board 


of the American Automobile Assn. selected engine and 
chassis at random from the assembly lines at Flint. 





























EVER before was a truck subjected to 
N so conclusive a test as that which a 
stock model 114-ton Chevrolet, with a 
214-ton load, underwent between Janu- 
ary 11, 1938, and January 19, 1940, 
covering 100,015.9 miles under working 
conditions. 


Every mile was under the observation 





of the Contest Board of the American 





Automobile Association, whose certifi- — 
cates of performance are recognized in OFFICIAL LOGGING OF RUN- AT CANADA’S CAPITAL—The 
this country and abroad as official. Every item of cost was entered in truck left Detroit January 11, 1938, 
tal , serve J Ittaw: ‘anad: start its good- 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors ees Ot RBA. chenrvers: 68, ee Eee Sn ene 
Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN truck throughout the test. will trip to Mexico City 





























+. Wie 


STILL GOING STRONG—At the 








UP PIKES PEAK—After 52,319 AT DEATH VALLEY-The test went 


miles of the test, the truck, with 214- from 14,000 feet altitude to 280 feet finish, the truck was running perfectly. ' 
ton load, climbed to the summit of below sea level—meeting every con- . For the last 10,000 miles, the oil mile- 
Pikes Peak without trouble of any kind. dition of highway. age was better than for the whole run. 























Here’s the Record! 








Number of miles. . . . . . .. - 100,015.9 
a ae a eee 


(exclusive of driver and observer) 


ees Wee cd. sce ss te ee Ee 


(with driver and observer) 
Average speed ... . 33.07 miles per hour 


Average miles per gallon of 











ORG « «0 6's ee ee 15.10 
Miles per quart of oil consumed. . 1072 
INSPECTION AT FINISH— Many 100,000-MILE TEST ROUTE- Oll actually consumed . . . . . 93.29 quarts 
working parts were still within pro- Canada and Mexico were included in Total operating cost per ton mile, 
duction dimensions; none was unfit the test. Each of the 48 States was including gas, oil, tubricotion ) 
for further service. visited at least twice. and repairs and replacements (in- 
cluding twelve tires) $0.00419 
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GROUND GRIP TIRES| 


ARE AS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER TRACTOR TIRES 
AS A PUREBRED RAM IS FROM AN ORDINARY RA 
Ah x | Tl 













Lambs sired by better than 
average grade ram take 
longer to reach market 
weight, dress out a lower 
percentage and bring a 
lower price per pound, yet 
they cost as much to raise 
as purebred lambs. Fleece 
production is lower and 
the wool is coarser and 
less uniform in quality. 


The Grand Champion 
Shropshire Ram owned 
by McKerrow Farms at 
Pewaukee, Wis. Purebred 
mm lambs are ready for market 
at an earlier age, dress out 
a higher percentage and 
bring a higher price per 
pound. Fleece production 
is higher and wool is finer 
and more uniform. 

























* 










PUREBRED rams have bred-in qualities not 
found in ordinary rams. These qualities are 
transmitted to the lambs they sire, thus increasing 
sheep-raising profits. They cost more than grade 
rams. But they are worth it! 






TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


»] DO NOT BEND, BREAK OR 
TEAR OFF. 












Firestone Ground Grip Tires have built-in 
advantages not found in ordinary tractor tires. They 
give you more traction, automatic self-cleaning 
action, greater fuel economy and easier riding. Yet 
they cost no more than ordinary tractor tires. 






























TRIPLE-BRACED Qa 
TRACTION BARS (a: 


PREVENT MUD TRAPS, 
RIDE SMOOTHER AND 
WEAR LONGER. 





It was Firestone that developed the first 
practical pneumatic tractor tire and put the farm 
on rubber. It was Firestone that discovered that 
unbraced traction bars bend and lose their grip. 
It was Firestone that developed and patented 
triple-braced traction bars. 


If you are figuring on changing over your 
present tractor, your nearby dealer will gladly 
show you how little it costs. And when you buy 
your new tractor, order it equipped with self- 
cleaning Firestone Ground Grip Tires — the 
greatest traction fires ever built! 


TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


PROVIDE 52 TO 89 EXTRA 
INCHES OF CONTINUOUS 
TRACTION BAR LENGTH. 


See Firestone Champion Tires made in the Firestone Factory q 
and Exhibition Building at the New York World’s Fair ; 
ses : 
Listen to The Voice of Firestone every 
Monday evening, N. B. C. Red Network 


MAIL THIS ‘COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Without obligation on my part, please send me: 

D A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 

O Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan. 

Oo a details of the Firestone Tire Changeover 

an. 

O Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires with my own tractor on my own farm. 

Make and model of tractor 

Please demonstrate on (date) Hy 

Name : r 

R. F. D. or Street Number 

Town 

County 


TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


GIVE GREATER TRACTION 
AND DRAWBAR PULL. 





MORE TRACTORS ARE“ EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Copyright, 1940. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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IN FARMING 






TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 
























y Twin hay-makers: A ventilating flue thru the 
y center (also used for a hay chute) draws 
t air thru perforations n walls—Martin 

New forage harvesters adapted to many 
{ field crops will replace several. machines 
—International, and Allis-Chalmers (below ) 





straw, these machin M\ il o chop 
( fo llag it tl B 1use 
eve 1 achin vill thr be 1 
Minnesota Plum Number .17 has greater - th bs mpectea & tia 
} tmen ! lachinery on 


resistance to brown rot and leaf spot than 
other similar varieties—red, medium- 
















zed, good for canning, and freestone doing experimental work with thes« ; 
har est . but onl I will ell 
them th ir. Wisco niver 
sity demonstrates them July 13 at 
LUM. Quite similar to Red Wing pulled thru the hay to a center Madison. The new one-man machine 
xcept that it enjoys greater resis- ventilating flue extending from the offers the prospect of a shortcut 
nce to brown rot and leaf spot, floor to the suction ventilator on around much of the hand labor that 
Minnesota Plum Number 17 was the roof. The ventilator flue also still remains in the handling of 
eleased this spring after several serves as a chute for throwing down bulky roughage, particularly g.een 
ears of satisfactory performance at’ hay for feed. Ventilation thus pro- forage crops for silage. 
the state fruit-breeding farm. It is vided is claimed to prevent the tractors run them fro! 
1, medium-sized, prune-shaped, chopped hay from heating and d power take-ofts on 
tone, and particularly good for coloring, and enables it to be stored ground, trailing wag 
anning and preserving.—W. J. H., while still tough enough to prevent Continued on f 
leaves from. shattering 


and being lost in the field. 
Hay-maker. To provide storage 


inbiihdites ilihiitednidenes shades et ee 
= . 


space where one-story barns are Forage Harvesters. Built ' 
ised or where other circumstances to cut, chop, and load 
make such storage advisable, there green hay, or with mower 

;now onthe marketanewstructure knife substituted by a ; 





having rainproof perforations in the pickup attachment, to 
outer walls to permit air to be chop and load dry hay or 







Altho most feeders come from the Western ranges, don’t overlook homegrown cattle; 


WHEN YOU Buy Feeders— 


A Kard-headed, practical cattleman draws on his years 


of experience for these pointers on how to buy feeder 


cattle of a kind and price best suited to your farm 


/ \LEX THOMPSON, who had 


bought cattle in Ohio for nearly 40 
years, told me one time that too 
many folks don’t get the right grade 
of feeder cattle for the finish they 
give them. He meant that it was a 
mistake to put a medium finish on 
a choice bunch of feeders and equal- 
ly wrong to put a choice finish on 
a bunch of plain cattle. Buy a grade 
of feeders that will fit the degree 
of fatness you plan to put on them. 
All grades of feeder cattle are avail- 


able and all grades of fat cattle 
are wanted. 
However, remember this point: 


Two thirds of our consumers use a 
grade of beef that is not higher than 
medium. That’s difficult for a lot of 
people to realize, but go to the live- 
stock markets and the market-top- 
pers are relatively scarce. Consumer 
meat demand and producer feed sup- 
plies are such that we realize that 
the production of a medium or good 
grade of fat cattle will fit the pro- 
grams of many of our feeders. Not 
always can the fastest-gaining steers 
or those selling for the highest mar- 
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ket price be taken as the best guides 
in profitable cattle-feeding. 

Profits per steer have been over- 
emphasized in our beef-cattle eco- 
nomics. Sure, "tis a fine thing to 
have, but sometimes misleading. We 
have had this experience. In 1930- 
31, we had a bunch of-steers that 
were on feed te days and showed a 
loss of $2 per steer when charged 
market prices for f 8o-cent 
corn, $37.50 for supplement, $5.50 
for silage, and $21 for hay. We go 
73 cents a bushel for the corn i 
steers ate. We fed just about 30 bush- 
els of corn per steer, so we lost about 
seven cents per bushel of corn fed. 





IN 1932-33 we had as imi ilar bunch 
of steers on feed that pal d thei r feed 
bill based on 30-cent corn, $24 sup- 
plement, $2.50 silage, and $7 hay; 
and showed a profit of $7.93 each. 
They ate 42 bushels of corn per head, 
so showed additional returns of 18 


cents per bushel, or a total return of 


48 cents per bushel of corn. In other 
words, the steers that showed a 
profit of $7.93 actually returned 48 


sometimes they prove to be more economic 


e% 


Charles J. Beid 









By Paul Gerlaugh 








cents per bushel of corn fed, wh 
the bunch that showed a paper kk 
of $2 each actually returned 73 cent 
per bushel for the corn fed ther 
Don’t _ this profit or loss 
Steer too serious ly 


:.. 
take 


RETURNS per bushel of corn is 
safer guide. Certainly, the price leve 
of feed s is a factor. If you purchas 
the corn, profit per steer is a sati 
factory guide for the returns. 

The price level of the cattle ma 
ket is a factor, You hear me 
say they can’t aa steers without 
margin. Maybe so; margin is alway 
a nice thing to have, but let’s take a 
example. Let’s buy a 600-poun 
feeder steer and feed him 200 day 
so that he will weigh 1,000 pound 
We are going to pay $6 per mo 
weight for him—that is $36. We 
going to get a $2 margin, 
nim at $8 per hunc iredweight-—tlatt’ 

o for him when fattened. We have 
$44 for the feeding operation. Now 
let’s buy the same weight at $8 and 
sell it at $10 per hundredweight—a 
margin of $2 , but a return of $52 for 
the feeding operation. Now let’s buy 
at $11 and sell at $11, no margin, but 
we have a return of $44 for the feed 
ing opera- [| Continued on page } 
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Dairy 
Prophet 


Dairyman Ernest Ruehs has wet his 
finger to the way the winds of 
consumer demand are blowing— 
and is making haste to cut his 
production and distribution costs 


By L. M. Dalter 








HILE most farmers are inter- Michigan, an 
ed in getting higher prices for 
veir milk, Ernest Ruehs of Cale- 
nia, Michigan, has tackled the 


airy-profit problem from the other 


4 


With prices already sky-high 


ng up because « 


A modest, middle-aged business farmer, Ernest Ruehs, shown here 
with some of his 400-pound-fat-average Guernsey cattle, has at- 
tempted to reduce the widening spread between prices received by 
producers and prices paid by consumers—to the benefit of both 


One way Ruehs is reducing the producer-consumer price spread is 
thru the low-cost distribution made possible by his Short-Kut milk 
depot, located on the outskirts of Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Low-cost production, typified here by his inexpensive, pen-type 
barn, is part of Ruehs's plan to furnish cheaper milk to consumers 


horns kept at Rosemont Farm 
Ruehs’s farm name) are sold,as well 
as butter made Caledonia 
creamery. 
Milk is brought the depot 
from the farm every morning by 
hy truck and placed under refrigera 
1 the out n. This milk fresher than 


of near-by 


$ OF Nez 
1 i Ray 
' 


) 
r 


ncreasing number of 


ise Leese 


11 
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ROBERT A. TAFT. I first knew 
Bob Taft back in 1910. We were 
classmates in the Harvard Law 
School in the same class sections 
for three years. Moreover, I was 
an editor of the Harvard Law 
Review with Bob when he was 
President of the Board. Conse- 
quently, I had a special oppor 
tunity to become acquainted 
with him, long before he was a 
candidate for any political of 
fice, and under conditions that 
were peculiarly calculated te 
reveal his true character. 

Bob has three outstanding qualities: first, his plain, dem- 
ocratic nature; his intellectual power; and third, his 
stability of character. He was just as democratic as a flannel 
shirt. His father was then President of the United States, 
but you could never tell it from anything that Bob said or did. 

Back in the law school, Bob also demonstrated that he was 
an intellectual giant. He stood first in the class each vear. 
Incidentally, he also stood first when he passed the Ohi 
Bar examination. 

Bob has an extraordinary ability to analyze a problem, t 
weigh carefully the various considerations involved, and to 
come to a sound conclusion. This quality undoubted] 
abled him to build up such a successful law practice in ¢ 
cinnati: ding part in | Continued on page 78 
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secon 


to take such a le a 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE. Wendel! 
L. Willkie, dark horse candidat: 
for the Republican President 

nomination, believes his party 
should keep the present farm 
program until it has a better on: 
to offer. He 


believ es just as 


surely, however, that it is es 
sential for the Rebublicans—if 
they win in November—t 


adopt a permanent, long-rang 
farm policy that will give th 
farmer his just share of the 
national income. Such a program 
should be as free from bureaus, 
from Washington as 





International 


red tape, and regulation possible. 
Willkie is a New York utility executive and makes no claim 
to being a farmer. Nevertheless, he has worked thru the 
Midwest as a harvest hand and in Iowa on a general farm. 
His belief that he might have married the farmer’s daughter 
ndicates that he must have been a good worker! 

Born in Elwood, Indiana, in February, 1892, Wendell 
Willkie’s four grandparents were all political refugees from 
German autoc . His father was one of the most successful! 
trial lawyers in central Indiana, his mother was the first 
woman to be admitted to the Indiana bar; his grandmother 
was a Presbyterian preacher, and one of his aunts was a 
physician. From Indiana University he emerged as a lawyer 
a field in which he achieved numerous [| Continued on page 35 
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Note: While it is essential to bear in mind Agric 
ture’s dependence upon all branches of the nation 
economy, the Presidential candidates’ views on far: 
problems must naturally be the farmers’ first thoug! 
in considering their desirabilities. Policies of leadin 
Republicans are assembled here for your conven 
ience. At this writing, the third term uncertaint 
makes Democratic grouping impossible.— Editor 


ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 
For Michigan’s tall Senat 
Arthur H. Vandenberg the w 
up has been a darned hard wa 
He was born 56 years ago 


Grand Rapids, the son of 
Dutch harness-maker and 
true-Yankee mother. The cd: 


pression of 1893 (under tl 
Democratic administration 
President Cleveland) ruined t 
harness business, submerged 
father, and left Arthur the ma 
support of the family. H 
emerged with a glint in his nin 
a chilled-steel belief in Republican 


Wide World 


eyes and 


which is quite understandable. 


7 here, by the 
t< 


office boy and cub reporter for the old ¢ 


Rolling a delivery pushcart saw him thru high scho 
way, he won his first laurels for orator 
rdiness has been at once his sword and his scourge ev 
nce. Losing a white-collar job because he went A. W. O. | 

hear a Teddy Roosevelt campaign speech, he next wa 


trand Rapids Heral. 


There was the turning point! 


as city hall reporter and 
anager. 


™ 





c 


+} 


hi 


Te ry) 
n 
he goes there himself several times 4 week. 


cultivated, 80 





Subsequent progress was sure if not swift: a starvelir 

ar at law in Michigan’s University; success as a magazi! 

uthor; advertising in New York; and to the Jour? 
four years later as editor and genet 
| Continued on page 


back 


THOMAS E. 
small-town boy 
in Owosso, 


DEWEY. As 

and farm han 
Michigan, and a big 
time gang-buster in New Yor} 
City, Thomas Edmund Dews 
itched to buy a farm. He realize 


his own lifetime ambition, an 
that of many another Nev 
Yorker, when he purchased 3c 


at Quaker Hill, Pawlin; 
», New York. This wa 
became the leading 


acres 
Townshit 
before he 


popular candidate for the Re 
Wide World Publican Presidential nomina 
tion. 


from the tax 
convicting suc! 


Tom Dewey laid down hard cash earned 
ers of Manhattan for prosecuting and 
haracters as Cokey Flo, Lucky Luciano, Jimmie Hines—a 
irt of the gl ittering corruption that spelled New York Cit 

millions of Americans Dewey broke it up. 
The Federal Land Bank loaned Det the remainder of 
ie = price at 314 per rcent interest, his only known 
eficence from the New Deal. A second mortgage gave 
im money at § percent. For about $1,000 a year in interest 
Dewey has the privilege of sending his children and 
§ quiet, pretty, musically inclined wife to the country, and 


unt 


One hundred acres of his part of Pawling Township ar 
acres are in woodland, | Continued on page 37 
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A Practical Man's 


New 


Beet-Cattle 


Barn 


lt has given him a vast amount of satisfaction and service 


Cc over 25 years my uncle, 
Wilbur Witzel, had been in the 
ittle-feeding business on a large 
ile in northern Iowa. He had 
iveled extensively, visiting thou- 
inds of beef-cattle farms and 
hes in a broad area between 
hicago and Cheyenne, and was 
nvinced that he knew what would 
stitute the ideal barn for an 
rea where soybeans and corn are 
the major crops for fat-cattle feed- 
ng. Quite fortunately, his brother, 
ie is a thoro, particular carpen- 
. Between them it seemed certain 
mething would be developed new 
ind well worth watching in the way 
fa beef barn. 
Che barn, completed in 1937 at a 
ost of $5,000, is 50 feet wide and 
feet long. With a generous supply 
ff boulders near by, the footings 
were excavated wide and filled with 
rock and concrete. All sills were 
securely bolted to the foundation. 
\fter two years of use, no cracks 
have appeared in walls or floors. A 














i 
GRAIN STORA 
FEED GRIND! 
MIXING 
FEEDING 


'- giclee ticigediiieeniatniil 


GE 
NG 

















general idea of the framing is given 
in the cross-section cut on this page. 
It is strong, well braced, carefully 
fitted together, and economical. The 
vertical siding is edge-grain fir car 
siding painted with white-lead-and- 
oil paint. The roof has spaced roof 
boards covered with red’ cedar 
shingles laid 4% inches to the 
weather. These shingles are first 
grade, all heart, all edge grain, all 
clear, and should give many years 
of trouble-free service. 

The barn runs north and south 
and has a concrete platform and 
large water tank to the north with 
good wind protection from trees, 





Construction blueprints and detailed floor 
plans for this new beef feeders’ barn may be 
obtained by writing the Service Building 
Editor, Successful Farming, 2707 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, lowa, and enclosing 
25 cents in either coin or stamps to cover 
printing and mailing costs. In your request, 
be sure to specify ‘‘New Beef-Cattle Barn.’ 





By S. A. W itzel, Univer of Wisconsin 


other buildings, and a high board 
fence. A large concrete hog- feeding 
platform v vith a corncrib beside it 
adjoins the concrete cattle yard. 
On each end of the barn there are 
two 10- by t1o-foot rolling doors, 
while the hay door is on the north 
end. Just inside the large doors are 
heavy gates, and at the south end 


just inside and above the gate is a 


tight, four foot section of door 
which may be rolled across the 
doorway partially to close oft cold 
south winds but still provide an 
opening six feet high for the steers. 


EXPERIENCE with this barn has 
proved i its merit. In the winter of 
1938-39, one hundred forty head of 
cattle were fed in it. At present there 
are 100 head of fattening cattle and 
so hogs in it. The owner places the 
capacity of the barn at 150 cattle 
and 200 hogs. In addition to this, 
there is storage room for 60 tons of 
hay, 1,000 to 1,500 bushels of grain, 
and a mixing and grinding room. 
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you're off to more scenery and less work, better times and less hurry than 
you ve had in many a vacation moon. From Northern pine to Southern cy- 
press, along a thousand miles of history, the ‘Ol’ Man” rolls, his boats, his 
cities, and his peoples ready to welcome you. Routes and approximate costs 


are here listed by a riverman who can read the channels like a veteran pilot 


L’ MISSISSIP has made a comeback 
—and with it an offer. The comeback is to a 
channel again filled with high-stacked, broad- 
decked steamers somewhat similar to those 
of Mark Twain’s golden days. (More freight 
is carried on the channels today than in the 
height of packet glory.) The offer is to step 
aboard one of these modern and no less ro- 
mantic versions of the old Tennessee Belle 
and the 4/ex Scott, and spend a lazy vaca- 
tion lulled to rest by the chunk-chunk of the 
paddlewheels and stirred to reminiscence by 
the melancholy cry of a Negro leadsman in 
the bow as he feels out the channel for your 
wheelsman: “‘O-o quarter less three; O-o half 
twain; O-o mark twain; four foot!” 

Hére is America and its history. You'll slip 
by industrial empires, past the fattest farm 
and plantation lands; you'll swing in close to 
high bluffs, old plantations, the levees and 
liveoaks of the South, and end up drinking 
Creole coffee in New Orleans. Or you'll re- 
verse the course and push up river to Saint 
Paul and the cool Northwoods gateway. And 
your waterways review of Mid-America will 
cost you littl—more of that later. Suffice it 
to say now that gone are the days of the 
rolling silver dollar when smoking in the 
cabin was fined at a cool 100, lying on a bed 
with boots on cost 200, and duelists were 


Ewing Galloway 





Northern terminus of most Mississippi River navigation is Saint 
Paul, capital of Minnesota and entertainment center of the region 
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HERES TO YOUR WEEK ON 


Lazy River! 


Send care ashore when you go up the stage of a modern Mississippi packet; 


By Raymond S. Spears 





Despite chromium-plated gadgets in the 
modern wheelhouse, the pilot must put hi 
trust in knowledge of the river as a friend 





fined, thrown off the boat, and left to settk 
their differences on a sandspit and make their 
own way thereafter in a rowboat. Today’s 
packets, still resplendent in white and gilt, 
offer snug staterooms, private baths, swing 
bands, deck games, and the radio. 

Their crews have not lost in glamour, tho 
the high art of blistering profanity is on the 
wane. Like Mark Twain’s immortal Mr. 
Bixby, the pilot of your boat this summer 
will know the river and its legends like a 
book; like the black gangs of old, the firemen 
will still sing to the shovel’s clang (or if yours 
is a Diesel craft, the engineers will sing any- 
way); and the stevedores will still roar out 
“Last Bale” as they strain to get their craft 
into the current and away. 


You will spend many an hour on the com- 
fortable benches of the pilot house listening 
to pungent recounting of Ol’ Mississip. You’ll 
chuckle at the story of one of today’s steer- 
men who, approaching a certain farm, 
always blew his whistle in the darkness to 
awaken the farm hound whose responsive 
baying gave him his position offshore—on 
the night the dog died he piled the boat on a 
sandbar high and dry. You'll be inclined to 
believe—and it’s true—the yarn of the cap- 
tain who sent a deck- | Continued on page 32 





Ewing Galloway 





Cargoes are diversified today, but the Ne- 
groes still sing songs of King Cotton's reign 
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Framed by the South's legendary hang- 
= J ing moss, this boat, typical of many on 


. the Mississippi, is backing out of an in- 
ibbbavegy , 









let where it has been taking on cargo 
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Ene 72 
A young deck hand 
takes a hitch with a 
heavy towline a- 


round the capstan of 
a new Diesel vessel 





In Louisiana bayous, ice plants are built on the water's edje for 
the use of shrimp fishermen, who constitute a major industry there 
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GUARANTEED, 


Used Layers 


McManigal 


Last year’s pullets, if of high-producing stock and 


managed properly, may be kept over for a second 


laying year with little decrease 


; 


Wrist could I expect in the 


way of egg-production next winter 
f I were to keep over my last year’s 
pullets?”’ This is a good question be- 
cause it comes from a poultryman 
with a desire to economize as a re- 
sult of low egg prices and high feed 
costs. The replacement of the le Lying 
flock each year is one of the major 
expense items in the poultry busi- 
ness, and whether or not it is always 
necessary is worth thinking about. 

Egg-production of ‘“‘used layers” 
will depend pretty much on the 
breeding and management involved. 
Anyone anticipating keeping over 
last year’s pullet flock should check 
his breeding records carefully. 
Even with the best of flocks one 
would expect some drop in egg-pro- 
duction during the second laying 
year; and with mediocre stock, 
“don’t try it’? would be good ad- 


vice. Too, careful attention to man- 
agement details is essential for a 
profitable carry-over of pullets. 


That egg-production can be main- 
tained at almost the same level for 
“used layers” as for pullets, given 
the proper conditions, is borne out 
by a recent experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Records kept on a 
flock of second-year Leghorns which 
had been force-molted and which 
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in production 


was not culled, showed an egg-pro- 
duction of 45.5 percent from Sep- 
tember 9g to March 8. As pullets, 
these birds had averaged 48.7 per- 
cent production during the period of 
September g to March 9 the year 
previous—a difference of only 3.2 
percent in favor of the pullet record. 

Assuming good stock and man- 
agement, the following could be 
listed as advantages of egg-produc- 
tion from two-year-olds over pullet 
production: (1) There should be no 
problem of loss in price from small 
pullet eggs. (2) There would be no 
depreciation in the value of birds; 
inventory value should remain the 
same or possibly increase, due to a 
probable increase in body weight of 
the birds. Pullet inventory value 
usually decreases about $0 percent 
between fall and spring, and eliminat- 
ing this depreciation, along with 
some saving 1n brooding and rearing 
expense, helps to offset possible lower 
egg yields which one might get from 
hens as opposed to pullets. 


MANAGEMENT, as previously 
mentioned, is extremely important 
for a successful carry-over of last 
year’s pullets. Two management 
possibilities present themselves: al- 
lowing the flock to carry on in nor- 


By H. H. Alp 








After a vacation of eight weeks, this White 
Leghorn is about two-thirds molted and w 
soon be ready for a second laying season 


mal production thruout the 
mer, late fall, and winter; or forcing 
the flock to stop laying in ‘early sum 


sum 


mer, endeavoring to get them t 
molt, and giving them an eight 
weeks rest period prior to the tim 
egg prices usually start rising. 


Tuis latter method is worthy 
comment for it has been carried out 
in a number of instances with c: 
siderable success. 

The usual procedurt fe lowed 
stop production around June 
with the idea of giving the flock 
rest period of about eight weeks. 1 
birds probably will not moit co: 
pletely. Howeve P. in eight weeks 
least a two-thirds molt was o 
tained in a test made with 120 Leg 
horns; birds completed th 
molting after being housed but at 
no expense of egg-production. 

The very first thing to be done i 
to cull the flock carefully, for ther: 
certainly wouldn’t be any money in 

carrying over cull birds. The flock 
should then be inspected for lice 
and treated if necessary. 

During the first week, all mash 
feed should be discontinued and the 
drinking water taken away for about 
24 hours on the first day and pos- 
sibly each | Continued on page 27 
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SOM ENT: 
Trouble 
in S1x 
Cr) 








writes 


“ BRUCE CARTER 


Rochelle, Illinois 





USE THESE MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTS ON YOUR FARM 


MOBILOIL gives your cars and farm 
engines all good oil qualities. 








Midwest Farmer Finds Mobiloil MOBILGAS—a scientific blend of pep, 
power, mileage, smoothness. 
Reduces Carbon... Sludge ...Wear MOBILGREASE NO. 2 — general-pur- 


pose grease for farm machinery. 


a POWER FUEL and white gasoline— 
. ‘ ne ene OR LATER—unless they re fully protected two even-burning, economical! fuels. 


—your engines may lose power or completely break MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in the right 
m- § down...just when you need them most. as appre Naat cana 





BUG-A-BOO kills insects quickly. 


’ " ° : 
That’s why Bruce Carter, who farms 240 acres in oicin tn Guinier GNOME. Sen cns | 


Illinois, changed to Mobiloil six years ago. tic; protects your cattle all day. 
“It’s meant plenty of savings,” he writes. ‘‘For in- SOcONY-VACUUM OIL Co., iNc. | 
at : 
stance—reduced wear, much less carbon and sludge, AND AFFILIATES: 


” Magnolia Petroleum Company—General 


and no valve trouble whatever. 
For this “‘Balanced Protection,”’ use Mobiloil. 


4 OP eis 
= ODLIOL ° 322 
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TRY HOUSE 


on needed 


POULTRY 


EQUIPMENT. 
“ey 
FREE < 


BLUE PRINTS 
AND 
MATERIAL 





GET BETTER BUILDINGS 


with THE 4-SQUARE 
FARM BUILDING SERVICE 


It costs less than you figure to build 
needed, profit-making buildings 
and equipment. Costs come down 
when you use the 4-Square Farm 
Building Service. You get better 
buildings for less money; stronger, 
sturdier, more convenient struc- 
tures. Good buildings promote 
farm profits. See your 4-Square 
Dealer today. Ask him to show you 
the 4-Square Farm Building Ser- 
vice...216 designs, all types of build- 
ings and equipment, complete with 
Blue Prints and Material Lists. 


FREE BOOK... 
This book explains all 
the values of the 
4-Square Farm 
\ Building Service. Be- 
= \\ fore you build or re- 
a \\ pair, read this 
book. It’s free. 


4-SQUARE 
LUMBER 


SF740 











Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
2091 First National Bank Building 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Send your building book, ‘‘Greater Farm 
Profits from Better Farm Buildings’’. 


Name 
Town... R.F.D. State 2 
SEO RRR A TT TIES 
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TAFT: the Ohio Legislature—as floor 
leader of the House, as Speaker of the 
House, and as a member of the Senate— 
in securing the enactment of construc- 
tive fiscal and labor legislation; and to 
become so instantly an effective leader 
in the United States Senate. 

Bob’s third outstanding quality is 
his stability of character. He is never 
swayed by impulse. His conclusions and 
statements are always well considered. 
There is no element of prejudice, bias, 
or blind partisanship in his mental 
processes. 

The very qualities that make Taft 
such a good man for the Presidency 
prevent him from stirring up a popu- 
lar stampede, but they will unques- 
tionably and inevitably appeal to the 
sober second thought of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our 
citizens. 

In his campaign 
against Senator 
Bulkley, who had 
the full "benefit of 
New Deal spend- 
ing and patronage, 
Taft succeeded in 
winning by a ma- 
jority of 170,000 
altho Roosevelt 
had carried the 
state by a major- 
ity of almost 630,- 
cco. He carried 
practically every 








county in the = 
state. most of That deep-sea outfit 
which eae rural ment on all the new 
counties. 

The Midwest is, of course, vitally 


interested in Agriculture. Some of Taft’s 
frank statements in criticism of the 
New Deal farm program have been 
publicized in such a manner as to create 
a false impression. For example, he 
questioned the crop-loan policy—but 
only as a long-range policy for the 
purpose of fixing prices. However, his 
statement was headlined and empha- 
sized so that many were led to believe 
that he was unalterably opposed to 
crop loans on any basis. The truth of 
the matter is that he has actually 
approved the policy of crop loans as a 
temporary measure to prevent ruinous 
prices and as a permanent measure to 
insure orderly marketing and a reason- 
able carry-over. His opposition to the 
typical New Deal appropriation meas- 
ure, loosely referred to as “the corn- 
loan bill,” was based upon the convic- 
tion, after a thoro study of the financial 
condition of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the availability of 
other appropriations, that the addition- 
al appropriation under consideration 
was not really needed to make the loans 
—not that the corn loans should have 
been withheld. It is not generally known 
that he actually stated that he thought 
that the corn loans should have been made. 

Taft has unequivocally recognized 
the need for temporary measures to 
protect and help farmers, even tho they 


may not effect a permanent solution of 
and he is not in favor of 


the problem, 
junking the present farm program 
without providing an adequate substi- 
tute, but he does believe that immediate 
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steps should be taken to bring about 
sound conditions of parity to the end 
that Government checks and detailed 
regulation of farm life for that purpose 
may be gradually reduced and even 
tually eliminated. 

Taft is convinced that the New Dea 
farm program cannot and should not 
continue as a permanent solution of the 
problem, because of its underlying 
philosophy of scarcity and price-fixing; 
its detailed regulation. of farm life; its 
centralized, top-heavy, bureaucratic, 
and expensive administration; its un 
fair treatment of the various agricul 
tural sections, states, industries, and 
classes; and its general ineffectiveness. 

He advocates as a permanent hel; 
for Agriculture: the building up and 
protection of the farmer’s home market; 
increased markets 
instead of de 
creased produc 
tion; a better dis 
tribution system 
for farm products; 
a genuine Govern 
mental encourage 
ment of the co-op 
erativemovement; 
intensive research 
and bold promo 
tion for the pur 
pose of dev eloping 
new uses for farm 
products; a modi 
Scatien of the re 
ciprocal trade 
treaty administra 
tion, so that the 
tariff commission 
may be given the power to protect the 
farmers against the unfair competition 
from abroad; the application of the Mc 
Nary-Haugen principle to crops affecte: 
by the foreign market; the restoratior 
and encouragement of our system of pr 

vate enterprise; the consequent re-em 
ployment in private industry of the mil 
lions of unemployed; the elimination or 
modification of many New Deal 


is standard equip- 
U. S. battleships!"’ 


policie 


affecting Labor and Industry, whic! 
probably penalize the farmers more 
than the present agricultural program 


benefits them; the retirement of mar 
ginal lands from production by purchase 
or lease: soil-conservation coupled wit! 
impartial subsidy and incentive pay 
ments; special Governmental assistanc« 
when needed in extraordinary situa 
tions; and a sound condition of parity as 
between Agriculture and _ Industry, 
which is not dependent upon Govern 
ment checks, detailed regulation of farm 
life, scarcity programs, and the vicissi 
tudes of politics. 

When the doctrine of parity for 
farmers was enunciated and established, 
the exemplary period selected consisted 
of the very years that Taft’s father wa 
President of the United States. Th 
farmers had a good inning on a sound 
basis then. 

Anyone who may have any lingering 
doubt as to the sympathetic and con 
structive attitude of Bob Taft on the 
agricultural problem should read the 
understanding address which he made 
on that subject at Springfield, Illinois, on 
the 24th day of February, 1940.—Vin 
cent Starzinger. 
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We need to increase the consumption 
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To this basic question 
the experience of lowa 
dairy producers suggests 
a practical answer .... 


W EK AMERICANS are rightfully proud of our security, our 
achievements, our standard of living. However, in one direction 
we do not lead the world . . . consumption of dairy products. 


Americans eat only 17 pounds of butter per capita per year 
far below many other countries. Cities of 1,000 and over use 
less than 34 pint of milk per capita per day—dangerously below 
the health minimum ofa pint per adult, a quart per child per day. 


Clearly, there is every indication that a healthier nation 
would result from increased consumption of dairy products. For 
years, dairy producers have recognized this. The problem has 
long been easy to see, but the solution has seemed hard to find. 


The experience of 200,000 dairy producers in Iowa during the 
past year has many points of interest to all who are concerned 
about dairy problems. Through legislation, all Iowa dairy pro- 
ducers contribute to a fund to promote the increased use of 
dairy products. Contributions from 200,000 dairy producers 
average only 47 cents. This program in Towa is administered 
by a commission of twelve members, nine of them actually 
operating farms. With funds available for a year’s operations, 
the commission has been able to foliow out a definite campaign 
to increase the consumption of fluid milk; to cause greater use 
of butter in cooking; to encourage the use of other dairy pro- 
ducts; and to emphasize vitamin, mineral, and health benefits 
obtainable only through dairy products. 


While the lowa campaign has been in actual operation con- 
siderabiy Jess than a year, there are definite indications that it 
is already making an impression. Processing and distributing 
units have taken a new interest in their possibilities, have un- 
dertaken new, local activity to stimulate demand. That con- 
sumers are responding is indicated by reports of increased sales, 
by generally increased consumer spending for dairy products. 





The problem of increasing consumption of dairy products 
cannot be solved over night. It is a long-pull task, as all educa- 
tional effort must be. To be most resultful, there must eventu- 
ally be a concerted, national program. Recognizing this, the 
Iowa Dairy Industry Commission has set aside a substantial 
sum for a national campaign through the American Dairy 
Association, Inc. This money will be put to active use in behalf 
of the nation’s dairy producers whenever funds are available 
from other states with a similar stake in the future of dairying. 


Thus 200,000 dairy producers of lowa have demonstrated 
that the principles and methods of advertising, education, and 
merchandising employed in behalf of many products com- 
petitive tp dairy products can be applied to the problems of 
the dairy industry. With a similar campaign on a national 
scale, dairy producers could reasonably expect a more stable 
and more profitable market for the product of their dairy herds. 


Is YOUR state getting behind this movement to help dairying to 
get its rightful share of the national market? It will pay you esa 
dairy producer to get full informction, to lend your support, 
aggressively and enthusiastically and in every way possible. 





This message by the IOWA DAIRY INDUSTRY | 
COMMISSION is published to help dairy producers | 
visualize more clearly the value of co-operative action; | 

| to emphasize that modern advertising and merchan- | 

dising methods should broaden the market for all dairy 


products by stimulating consumption; and to urge that 


Dairy Association receive hearty support from all 
dairy producers. 





| the national program to be launched by the American 
| 


Se —_——$ 
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of Dairy Products— 














CROQUIGNOLE 





ven these jaw-breakers 
the telephone 


et throug 


because tests at 
Western Electrie 
made sure of it 


Said the farmer’s daughter, “I 


just had a croquignole wave.” 


Said the county agent, “That 
trouble with the poultry sounds 


to me like coccidiosis.” 


Your Bell telephone will 
transmit these and any other 
clearly spoken words, be they 
long or short. For it represents 
not only skillful design by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, but 
skillful construction by Western 
Electric — manufacturing unit 


of the Bell System. 


Western Eleciric 


... made your BELL TELEPHONE 
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Every telephone made at Western Electric 
must pass an electrical test to prove 
capacity to faithfully transmit the human 
voice. This is one of hundreds of tests which 
your telephone undergoes. 
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VANDENBERG: There followed mo: 

oratory, more lodges, service as Libert 

Loan campaigner—and small-town pros 
perity. In 1928, one year before Th 
Crash, he was appointed to fill the va 
cancy caused by the death of U. S. Sen 
ator W. N. Ferris of Michigan. Th 
Depression knocked him down, took 
some of the political starch out of him 
and opened his eyes to both sides of 
most questions. He was 46 years old. 


SINCE then (tho once he said, “Wh 
anybody should want to shoulder tha 
crucifixion—the Presidency—I don’t 
know!”’), he has been polishing h 
political apples to effect. Today he a; 
pears as A POSSIBILITY with a farn 
platform largely of his own building 
perhaps the best hints to which appea: 
in briefs of his last February’s speech 11 
Saint Paul. 

His basic is to take the brakes off 
Business, create a greater market fo: 
farm produce—but he doesn’t sto; 
with that. He pauses at it: “The way t: 
make an 80-billion-dollar country (Presi 
dent Roosevelt’s wishful figure fo: 
national income)—yes, a_ 100-billion 
dollar country—is to let Americar 
Business earn the difference and put it 
into new wealth. Wealth has to lh 
created before it can be shared.” 





THEN he really swings on it: “We 
certainly need all the export trade, fo: 
both Agriculture and Industry, we car 
profitably get. But the richest market 
in all this earth is right here among our 
own 130 million people . . . this ric! 
domestic prize should be dedicated 
exclusively to the American farmer and 
the products of his American farn 
There should be no competitive agr 
cultural imports when domestic farn 
prices are below domestic parity.” H 
goes on to underline the necessity fo: 
soil conservation—but not by compu! 
sory co-operation. Of payments: “The \ 
should go to voluntary co-operators, not 
merely in five specially privileged cro; 
but in all crops.” 

“Incentive payments” (for growing 
products of which the Nation has not 
enough) appeal to him, as does th 
much-discussed Farm Chemurgy whic! 
holds out to the farmer the misty 
promise of greater industrial uses of 
farm produce. Of loans: “In principle, 
crop loans are sound—so long as the) 
are within limits which make Unck 
Sam the leaner and not the owner. . . ”’ 

“But in the final analysis the farmer: 
wants more markets, more direct access 
to them, and better prices rather than 
more loans. He does not need mort 
debts. . . In the long run he needs the 
same ‘two price’ system which has 
permitted closely organized Industry t 
thrive on an American price in th 
domestic market and a competitive 
price in the world market.” 

Vandenberg believes, with nearly 
every other Republican aspirant, that 
“practical and. efficient farm co-opera 
tives should be encouraged.” Then in a 
characteristic spurt he closes: “. . . the 
haphazard and | Continued on page 35 
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Dairy Prophet 
| Continued from page 11 | 


has no collection expense or losses from 
unpaid accounts. Another reason for his 
low costs is that pasteurization is not 
necessary because of sanitary produc 
tion at the farm. Also, labor cost is low- 
er because regular farm help is em- 
ployed in the dairy. 

One of the most essential points in the 
farm-to-consumer program is the four 
quart, cardboard carrying-carton espe 
cially designed for Ruehs from his own 
specifications by a Grand Rapids carton 
manufacturer. 

“We couldn’t do business without 

’ he says. “Our customers can carry 
the milk conveniently, and bottles don’t 
roll around in the bottom of a car as 
they would if carried loose. With sta- 
tistics showing doorstep delivery los- 
ing ground every year, and store sales 
increasing, we must make carrying bot- 
tles easy. We live in an age of refrigera- 
tion and automobiles, both of which are 
making depot milk distribution practi- 
cal and profitable for the consumer. The 
cardboard carton solves the carrying 
problem.” 


OnE reason why Rosemont milk will 
keep for two or three days under refrig- 
eration without pasteurization is the 
rapid cow-to-bottle handling in the 
Ruehs dairy. Cows are milked in a sani- 
tary, four-stall milking parlor next to 
the pen-type barn. Milking-machine 
buckets are carried about Io feet thru a 
cement-floored, dustless receiving room, 
the milk poured thru a water-type cool- 
er which is connected with a refrigera- 
tion unit, cooled down to 40 degrees, and 
run directly into bottles. The cap is 
plugged in and the milk is ready for 
market—less than five minutes after 
leaving the cow. Bacteria growth is cut 
to a minimum by quick cooling, reduced 
contamination from containers, and the 
extremely short exposure to air. Ruehs 
does not standardize his milk but mar 
kets it with butterfat content intact, 
which averages 4.7 percent. 

Not all of Ruehs’s efforts to furnish 
cheaper milk to consumers are directed 
along distribution lines; production 
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“No, he's not sick. He's just try- 
ing to learn the back stroke” 








BUT OH SO GENTLE 
TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING + GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 


® Piston rings must do two things: (1) stop oil-pumping 
and (2) check cylinder wear. Hastings Steel-Vent 
Piston Rings are the choice of more than a million car 
owners who demand top performance...and get it. 

Play safe—use Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. 
Any good mechanic can install them. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask your dealer if it's 


Steel-Vent Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HASTINGS 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


Stop Ow- Pumping. C 


CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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—and right now 
your Dodge Dealer 
is making it mighty 
‘easy to own! 


HERE else will your car dol- 
lars buy such an outstanding 
value as this? Where else will they 
give you the big-car riding comfort 
of the Dodge 119'2-inch wheelbase 
...its wider, roomier seats...its 
gorgeous interiors...its luxurious 
appointments and refinements? 
And don’t overlook all these other 
good things in which Dodge has 
always led the way! You get the 
gas and oil savings for which Dodge 
has long been famous! You get the 
longer car-life of Dodge and its low 
cost of upkeep! You get the brilliant 
craftsmanship and high trade-in 
value that mean money in your 
pocket. 


Yet with all its beauty and depend- 
ability, Dodge sells for just a few 
dollars more than the smaller, low- 
priced cars! So few, in fact, that 


SLES ARE BLAZIN’ 


New car buyers! Take a tip from motor-wise Detroit, 
automobile center of the world, where Dodge outsells 
all other carst, except the three large-selling lowest- 
Detroit buyers know cars and their 
tribute to Dodge is convincing proof of Dodge value, 
dependability, economy and beauty! And Dodge sales | 


priced makes. 


are blazin’ right across the country! 


---SO YOUR DODGE DEALER NEEDS GOOD 


USED CARS NOW! 





1940 Dodge Luxury Liner, 6-Passenger, 2-Door Sedan $815, delivered in Detroit.* 


America’s Biggest 
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eoverne 
you’ll hardly notice the difference 
as you pay. 


Why not drive in to your Dodge 
dealer’s for an appraisal today —or 
tomorrow sure? Your present car 
may easily cover the full down-pay- 
ment on a 1940 Dodge— balance on 
easy budget terms. Geta “close-up” 
of the biggest “value package” at 
any price. 










am, 
DODGE DIVISION 
OFCHRYSLERCORP. { 
Tune in Major Bowes, c —_., 
days. 3 to 16 P. M., | é Cup E 
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755: 
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Prices Detroit deliy, 
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t Year to date. 


—_ 


Greatest DODGE in25 Years! 


And be sure to see the remarkable color combinations including Dodge “Two-Tone” 
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costs have come in for their share of 
close scrutiny. 

Every cow in the Rosemont herd is 
made to pay her way—or else. Ruehs 
is heartless when it comes to culling out 
star boarders, but he has a heart of gold 
for all good producers. As a result, his 
herd average for the last 10 years has 
topped 400 pounds of butterfat. 

In line with his practice of low-cost 
production, Ruehs keeps a large per- 
centage of his tillable acres (125 out of 
200) in hay and pasture. Cows are fed 
good alfalfa hay, silage, and corn and 
barley for grain; no supplements are 
purchased off the farm. 

““With good hay and good pasture, the 
rest is not so important,” is his belief. 

Another link in his low-cost plan is the 
adaptation of the pen-barn, of which 
Ruehs was one of the pioneer users in 
Michigan. Cows are allowed to run loose 
in the 60- by 68-foot basement, which is 
kept well bedded down at all times. 
Roughages are fed in wall bunks, and 
grain is fed individually in mangers in 
the stalls in the milking parlor. Cows 
walk in a side door, into the stalls, are 
milked, and pass out thru a swinging 
door which forms the front and manger 
of the-stall. Animals which have been 
milked are segregated by means of a 
charged wire strung diagonally across 
the main pen and removed when milking 
is finished. 


Li YW first cost, healthier condition of 
animals, 100-percent utilization of ma- 
nure, and saving in labor are points 
which Ruehs claims for this type of barn. 

Ruehs is especially insistent that what 
he is doing is not marvelous or excep 
tional. Any farmer can do the same, he 
says, if only he will cut his costs to bed 
rock by eliminating every item not es- 
sential to efficient production and dis- 
tribution. 


What Is New 


| Continued from page 9 | 





The quick hay-maker trails the mower to 
crush between steel rollers operated by 6- 
horsepower engine green stems of forage, 
hastening rate of drying so that leaves are 
not lost thru overdrying. A pickup attach- 
ment transfers grass from sickle to crusher 
Net weight of the attachment is 925 pounds. 
A reduction of 50 percent in time of drying 
is claimed by manufacturer.—John Bean Co. 
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Lima Bean. Developed at the Oklahoma 
4. and M. Station, a new variety will be 
known as Maryland Thick-Seeded Lima. 
Under conditions quite adverse to this 
variety, it has yielded consistently well. 
The smaller seeds are of higher quality 
and more desirable for canning than 
those of Henderson, long used for this 
purpose. 


Canary Grass. The advisability of plow- 
ing available marshlands and sowing 
them to this crop is suggested by the 
experience of Joseph E. Ryan, of Wis- 
consin. Winter-killing of alfalfa forced 
the use of soybeans for dairy-cow hay. 
Because the supply was insufficient to 
last thru the winter, reed canary grass 
was fed on alternate days. The cows ate 
the grass with as much gusto as the soy- 
bean hay, and no decline was apparent 
in milk-production. A further advantage 
was the elimination of looseness which 
sometimes follows the regular feeding of 
SOs hay. 





“open 
house,"’ agricultural engineering students 
demonstrated the above endless-belt-mould- 
board plow. Designed by a _ southern 
lowa farmer in co-operation with a machin- 
ery salesman, it is said to reduce draft, 
permit plowing in sticky ground, and 
do as complete a job as does an ordi- 
nary plow with a spike harrow behind 


At lowa State’s recent three-day 


Feeder Results. Cattle at the Nebraska 
Experiment Station did not like hybrid 
corn, either ground or whole, as well as 
they did the open-pollinated or regular 
farm corn. The open-pollinated corn 
produced 10 pounds more gain than 
whole hybrid, and 25 pounds more gain 
than ground hybrid. 

In grain-sorghum feeding tests, Soon- 
er Milo gave slightly better results than 


Early Kalo when both grains were 
ground. Neither produced quite as 
economical gains as corn. They were 





estimated to be worth go to 94 percent 
as much as corn from a replacement 
standpoint. Ground Early Kalo heads 
produced very satisfactory results. It 
was found impractical to feed whole 
I arly Kalo. 

Disastrous results were experienced 
n feeding sorghums under certain con- 
ditions to lambs. High death losses from 
‘water belly” came in lots where no 
vellow corn or alfalfa hay was fed. 
Losses were checked with the addition 
of 14 pound alfalfa hay per lamb. 
Other feeds supplied the lambs were cot- 
tonseed cake, bonemeal, and Atlas Sorgo. 















IGHT NOW is the time when 
|. el is the greatest demand 
on your mechanized equipment— 
when truck or tractor 
must be ready at any and all times 
for particularly hard punishment. 


A new set of Champion Spark 


your Car, 


Plugs is your insurance that each 
unit of equipment will deliver to 
the limit of its ability, yet economi- 
cally and dependably. 


Today’s engines require the leak- 
proof qualities of Champions for 
topnotch performance and econ- 
omy. Since the introduction of Sill- 
ment (material and process pat- 














CHAMPION Spark Plugs 


Deliver More Power 


with Greater 
































Economy and Dependability 


ented) Champions are sealed, at the 


shoulder and around the center 
electrode, against troublesome gas 
or compression leakage common to 
ordinary spark plugs. Since even 


one “leaker” in a set will cause 
rough, uneven, and wasteful engine 
operation, you can appreciate just 


how important this feature is. 


Insist on Champions for all your 
equipment. Clean and check them 
regularly. To be assured of depend- 
able, 
under any and all operating condi- 
10,000 


economical performance 


tions, replace them every 


miles or once a year. 







































NEW HOME 
2 Book describing CAREY Prod- 
ucts and their uses. 
C Folder on CAREY Edition of 
BILDCOST House No. 706. 


REMODELING 
PRESENT HOME 


Rock Wool Insulation 
Re-Siding 
Re-Roofing 


CHECK the items in which 
you are interested and paste this 
list on a post 
card. Print 
your name 
and ad- 
dress. Mail 
to us. 
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Mail Today for Information KEEP 
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This Big-Value Farm Home Offers 





PRODUCTS 


HIS modern home is the type of improvement 

that will help build up and maintain the value 
of your property, year after year. Built of CAREY 
long-life 
Shingles, 
Wool Insulation, it will be comfortable, both sum- 
mer and winter; easy to heat; cost less for upkeep 
and entitle you to favorable insurance rates. It may 
be built under liberal F. H. A. insured mortgage 
plan and paid for in easy monthly installments. 


including Cork-Insulated 
and Rock 


materials, 
Asbestos-Cement Siding, 


Write for floor plan and description of CAREY 
Edition of BILDCOST House No. 706 and direc- 
tions for obtaining blueprints and specifications. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 















Needed at threshing time by every man who raises, threshes or trucks grain or 
shelled corn. Stationary and mounted types. The only Grain Blower with the 


AIR CUSHION FEATURE 


Handles grain rapidly and without injury 


LINK MANUFACTURING COMPAN 





Our Stee) Bins are rat-free and fire-proof 
Get particulars 


FARGO 
s N. DAK 








HERE’S HOW TO TRAVEL 








& protection for farmers = “1 
tractor users, truck drivers —~—— 157 


=: 


5.9%, BODY- SUPPORT BELT 


Protect your health. Wear Boyt Form-Fitting Body- 
Support Belt when riding tractor, truck or implement, 
4 he-man’s belt, made of special ““Moceasin” leather— 
trong, yet soft Air Cushion” back. Sold at hardware, 
men's wear or harness shops. Or order direct, only $3 
postpaid, anywhere in U. 8. Money back unless you 
agree Boyt Belt gives the most comfortable body- 
support ever. Send $3, and your waist measure, to THE 
BOYT CO., 264 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 








METAL 


“EDWARDS £647: 


*\\ Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
, fire, lightning, wind and 
se weather. Send roof measure- 
™.- ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-S. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
706-756 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Have You Something to Sell? 
Livestock, baby chicks, pet stock, farm lands—any- 
thing! Use Successful Farming’s classified section. Rates 
are reasonable. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa, for details 
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ON VERY LITTLE MONEY 


It’s really surprising how inexpensively 
you can go places—when you know the 


ropes 

‘ ould you like to see more of the good 
old U.S.A? The World’s Fair in New York 
or San Francisco; Yellowstone and its 
famous geysers: the rocky New England 
Coast; quaint old New Orleans—see them 
all by family car, by inexpensive bus, or 
low-fare railroad excursions. Or sail up the 
Mississippi by riverboat, see the “Frozen 
North” in a round trip to Alaska, costing 
about $75 by freighter. 

Why postpone your travels longer? 
Successful Farming’s new 32-page booklet, 
“How to Travel on Little Money” (No. 
K170), tells you where to go and how to 
get there cheaply. Travel on land or sea, in 
Racten, the Orient, North and South 
America. Suggestions for financing your 
trip. Send 10c for your copy now! Address 
all orders to Successful Farming, 4307 
Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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The New 
Movies 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 











“Don't wake up those critics!" 


MY FAVORITE WIFE (R K O): Tho 
Successful Farming’s readers may assert 
their inalienable right to disagree, to us 
this is one of the funniest comedies of 
many a moon. The story is the old on 
about the wife (usually it’s the hus 
band, but this story is different) who is 
lost at sea, turns up years later ‘o find 
her husband has remarried. Irene Dunne, 
as the errant wife, returns on her hus 
band’s wedding day, sizes up the situa 
tion with a commendable lack of mawk 
ishness, and then in a whirlwind of com 
plicated situations saves Cary Grant 
from the would-be second wife 
Excellent casting and even better di 
rection combine here to make reall, 
first-rate comedy out of what could have 
been just another picture. Cary Grant 
has never been better than as the thoro 
ly confused young man trying to b« 
loyal to one wife without hurting th« 
feelings of the other. Irene Dunne’s per 
formance confirms a suspicion of ours 
that Carole Lombard has no patent on 
good screwball comedy. Twenty miles, * 
but probably not for the kiddies. 


20 MULE TEAM (M-G-M): Mar 
jorie Rambeau and Wallace Beery in a 
sodden drama of Death Valley days. 
Beery is a driver of a “20-mule 
team”’ (actually there are 18 mules and 
two horses), used to carry heavy wagon 
loads of borax out of the desert. As 
sisted by Leo Carrillo, who somehow 
seems lost without his dapper mustache, 
he searches for a rich borax lode at the 
instigation of villain Douglas Fowley, a 
stockholder of the nearly-bankrupt com 
pany for which Beery is working. Fowley 
wants to claim it (ssh!) for himself. 
Beery goes out into the desert, leaving 
behind his true love, saloon-owning but 
noble Marjorie Rambeau, while Fowley 
stays behind to press his attentions on 
Little Nell No. 2 (Anne Baxter). Pres- 
ently, almost everyone gets shot for one 
reason or another, but things finally 
turn out all right for Beery, Rambeau, 
Baxter, and also Noah Beery, Jr:, who 
just hasn’t seemed to fit into this review 
so far. Ten miles,* with an extra five 
if you’re a Beery fan. 
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TORRID ZONE (Warner Bros.): Ba- 
nanas and oomph on a South American 
plantation. Pat O’Brien is the local 
ae of a big fruit company, who 
makes a career of going around snarl- 
ng at people. Ace Banana-Raiser Cag- 
ney strides manfully about raising ba- 
nanas and shooting bandits, while Helen 
Vinson and Ann Sheridan vie for his af- 
fections. The picture really isn’t bad; 
the ferocious but noble bandits are more 
convincing than most; and Miss Sheri- 
dan seems genuinely concerned over the 
future of bouncy James. There was one 
trouble, tho: both O’Brien and Cagney 
made themselves so objectionable in the 
beginning of the picture that we were 
disappointed at the end when nobody 
slapped anybody. We suggest that a final 
scene be added in which (1) Sheridan 
slaps Cagney; (2) Cagney pulls Vinson’s 
hair; and (3) everybody jumps on 
O’Brien. Then they could all shake 
hands, and we would be happy. Five 
miles. * 


*Worth going that far to see. 


The Farmer Speaks: 


What Shall We 
Do About the 


WAR? 


The Farmer Speaks is a nation- 
wide, farm-to-farm survey of the 
opinions of 6,000,000 farmers on 
national affairs. It is conducted 
impartially by a national research 
organization, reported without editorial bias. 





BitzKRIEGS hither and thither are 
rapidly changing the economic and 
political status of many European 
countries, bringing up forcefully the 
question of what effect this will have on 
\mericans and what ought to be done 
about it. This month we asked the fol- 
owing question to discover what the 
farm public thinks about it all: 


Question: If Germany appears to be de- 
feating England and France, which of the 
following should the United States do? 


Statement A: Declare war on Germany 
and send our army and navy to 
Europe. 

Statement B: Do everything possible to 
help England and France except go to 
war. 

Statement C: Do no more or no less 
than we are now. 

Statement D: Do less than we are doing 
now. 


Answer: Statement preferred 


or 


ae. -B Be. 3a 


All voting farm- 

ers 10% 56% 5% 25% 4% 
Midwest vot- 

ing farmers 8 564 6 26 6 
Other voting 


farmers 13 ae 24 2 
























































THING | LIKE ABOUT PLYMOUTH 
IS THE WAY IT STANDS UP... 
IT’S ALWAYS 

ON THE JOB! 


| JUST CHECKED 


ON MY PLYMOUTH... 
BOY, AM | 
SAVING MONEY! 


TAKES A LOT OF 
PUNISHMENT! 


ESIDES being admired for its 
beauty of design — besides 
giving you more room — and the 
smoothness of Floating Power en- 
gine mountings— this big Plym- 
outh is built for hard work. 

That big “L-head”’ engine, the 
rugged X-braced frame, the dou- 
ble-action hydraulic brakes, the 
Safety-Steel body—the whole car 
is engineered to “‘take the gaff.” 
And Plymouth is famous for sav- 
ing you money on gasoline and oil. 





Plymouth’s fine engineering shows 
up clearly on the 1940 Quality 
Chart. See it at your Plymouth 
dealer’s — then take Plymouth’s 
great Luxury Ride. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
See the low-priced Plymouth Com- 
mercial Pick-upand Panel Delivery! 
COUPES START AT SEDANS START AT 


*645 |*699 


— Delivered in Detroit, Michigan. Prices 
include federal taxes. Transportation and j 
state, local taxes, if any, are not included. 








3 PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT cece gpa WHY 
PLYMOUTH STANDS UP BEST | 


. PAGE 53 
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Here is a man who is one of over 2,000 Sinclair agents 
supplying lubricants, gasoline and kerosene direct to... 














2 


»«.»farms in 41 states. These Sinclair products help 
lower farm operating costs because of their high qual- 
ity. They help avoid tie-ups due to faulty lubrication 
of equipment. Thousands of... 





~ Copyrighted 1940 by Sinclair Refining ee (ine. 
ie ‘ 


»-.trucks delivering Sinclair products cover farm routes 
every week. Just phone or write the nearest Sinclair 
agent. Below are listed some of the many Sinclair prod- 
ucts that, over a season, will save you money on your farm. 
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Familiar clichés resounded once again 
on both sides of this question. A “State 
ment A” advocate in Clark County, 
lowa, had it figured out that: “It’s th 
last chance to save civilization.” A “B” 
believer was the losco County, Michi 
gan, farmer who said: “We should tr) 
to keep Germany from getting to 
strong, but we don’t want to get into the 
war.”’ One man in Ohio, who thought 
along similar lines, added that there 
could be as much benefit to the Allies 
in non-military assistance as troops 
could bring. 

The general ideas of those who 
couldn’t decide between “‘A”’ and ‘‘B” 
were pretty well expressed by a Sussex 
County, Delaware, woman who believes 
that: ““We should stay over here until 
we really have to get into it.”’ Slightly 
more cynical was the philosophy of the 
“Statement C” or cash-and-carry 
group. A man in De Kalb County, 
Missouri, reminisced: ‘““We helped them 
before and lost by doing so.”” A Michigan 
woman pointed out that: “The more we 
do, the more we are liable to get into 
the mess.” And a still, small voice from 
Indiana came out for “Statement D” 
thus: “We have no more cause against 
Germany than against England.” 


WHAT'LL YOU HAVE? The one thing that 
any political party has to have is a plat 
form. Politicians play up certain issues 
according to the Nation’s greatest needs 
(and according to what they think 
people will vote for). The following 
question was asked to determine what 
Farmerica regards as paramount prob- 
lems: 


Question: What do you think is the most 
important issue in the coming Presidential 
campaign? 


Answer: Mid- 
A All west Other 
farm- farm- farm- 


ers ers ers 

American policy 

with regard to 

the war 39% 39% ~39% 
The farm problem 14 16 12 
Government spend 

ing policies 12 12 2 
Unemployment 8 9 7 
Relief 5 6 3 
Business recover) 4 } 4 
The New Deal 3 } 
Taxes 2 2 2 
Old age pensions I 2 


Third term 
Labor problems 
All others 
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Used Layers 


[ Continued from page 76 | 


afternoon until production takes a real 
drop. Grain should be fed sparingly— 
about six to seven pounds per 100 birds. 
Green feed could be used to supplement 
the grain. 

For the second and third weeks it will 
pay to place the flock on range, as you 
would pullets, and feed only grain (about 
nine pounds daily), altho some flock- 
owners like to place wheat bran in feed 
hoppers. Only water should be given to 
drink, and grit should be available at 
all times. 

During the fourth to eighth weeks 
about the only change in management 
from the preceding weeks would be the 
feeding of corn, wheat, and oats free 
choice. The feeding of wheat bran 
could be continued during this period. 

At the conclusion of the vacation 
period, or from about the eighth week 
on, the following management practices 
have been found to be helpful in getting 
the flock back into production: 1. Check 
the flock for lice, and cull out all ob- 
viously poor birds; house in a clean, 
roomy house, using at least four square 
feet of floor space per bird. 2. Use aall- 
night lights with a 10- or 15-watt lamp 
over feeders in each room 20 by 20 feet, 
or thereabouts. 3. Use a good, standard 
laying ration and care for the flock about 
as you would for a flock of pullets. 4. 
Due to the fact that the spring-produc- 
tion level will likely be lower in a flock 
managed in this way, it would be good 
business to sell all birds as they go out 
of production. 

Undoubtedly, it is not advisable for 
flock-owners in general to eliminate 
yearly pullet-rearing; however, there 
will be certain circumstances which will 
warrant keeping over the yearling hens. 
Certainly the future trend in poultry- 
breeding will be toward longevity with 
ability to lay well over a period of years. 












“Whew! Just made it!” 


























A TRUCK THAT 

FITS YOUR FARM 

HAULING SAVES 
yOU MONEY! 


COMPARISON 





LOOK? compart DODGE TRUCKS WITH 
THOSE MADE BY TWO OTHER COMPANIES 
MANUFACTURING LOW-PRICED TRUCKS 
DODGE OFFERS FAR WIDER SELECTION 


DODGE | COMPANY | COMPANY 
> "A" i 











Number of CAPACITIES 


Number of ENGINES | 3 
Number of WHEELBASES 17 G 6 
Number of GEAR RATIOS 16 6 9 

3 


Ys to 3-Ton | ¥2 to l’2-Ton | 2 to l'2-Ton 





Number of STD. CHASSIS 
and BODY MODELS 


106 58 * 42 





PRICES begin at 





*465 | '450 |'474" 














Prices shown ore for Ye-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 
livered at Main Factory, 
local taxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice 
Figures used in the above chart are based on published dota 


federal taxes included—state and 








yo CAN’T get away from it—a truck 
that’s engineered and ‘‘sized’’ right— 
and fitted to a particular job—will give the 
most dependable and satisfactory service 
on that job... at the lowest operating 
cost! To give you such a truck, Dodge 
builds 106 standard chassis and body 
models on 17 different wheelbases. 

To make certain that your Job-Rated 
truck is powered and ‘‘sized”’ for top per- 
formance and maximum economy, Dodge 
equips each truck with the right one of 6 
great truck engines ... the right clutch, 
transmission, rear axle, the right springs 
and brakes! 

Dodge Job-Rated trucks are priced with 
the lowest for every capacity! Your dealer 
will gladly discuss easy budget terms, and a 
liberal allowance on your present truck. 


DEPEND ON DODGE 
fob-Raléd, TRUCKS 


Booklet FREE— READ and SAVE! 


Learn how a truck to ft 
the job can save YOU 
money! Ask your Dodge 
@ dealer or write to Dodge 
Division, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich. 



























FOR S-TON CHASSis 


with flat face 

livered at Betreh, ae” 
ederal taxes included. 
transportation, State and 
local taxes (if any) extra 


Yr TON CAPACITIES. .106 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES 
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PLYMOUTH 


The Rope You Can Irust 





Remember the importance of safety when you buy rope for farm use. 
Only good-quality Manila Rope will stand the severe strain and wear 
encountered in heavy hoisting and for hay fork use. 

First quality rope—extra-strong Plymouth Manila—withstands tension 
combined with repeated bending through the blocks far better than inferior 
rope. You also get in Plymouth Manila a rope possessing greater resistance 
to atmospheric exposure, and abrasive wear, both external and internal. 

Always buy good rope—Plymouth Manila—there’s no knowing when 
you may need it to protect life and property. Plymouth is “The Rope 
You Can Trust” to give you extra months of safe service. 

The Patented Rope Display and dispensing unit shown 
above is used by hundreds of authorized Plymouth Rope 
dealers. It is your assurance of genuine Plymouth Rope 
and of accurate measurement. ae ihen 


STOP LOSSES IN THE HARVEST FIELD 
BUY PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 


A few pennies saved by buying inferior Binder Twine that is 
certain to break and tangle, actually results in a distinct loss 
to the farmer in grain, time, temper and money at harvest time. 
Plymouth Binder Twine removes the cause of most harvest 
delays . . . it’s uniformly spun from strong, clean fiber; it’s 
free from knots and is specially wound to insure free-running 
from the ball. And only Plymouth has... 


The Paper Cased Ball (Patented) 


The Plymouth Paper Cased Ball is the last word in tangle- 
prevention. It insures convenience in handling, easy removal 
of the ball shell from the twine can, and keeps the twine clean 
and in factory condition—whether you buy Plymouth “‘Red”’ 
Top (guaranteed 600 feet to the pound) or Plymouth “Green” 
Top (500 feet to the pound). 

Six Points of Plymouth Superiority — greater strength 
and evenness, guaranteed length, special winding to insure 
free running, insect repelling and the protective paper casing 
to prevent tangling. See your Plymouth Dealer. 


BE SAFE...BUY PLYMOUTH 
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ANIMAL ALLERGIES. Doubtless yo 
know someone who can’t eat strawber 
ries, perhaps another for whom onion 
are “poison” —or maybe they suffer mis 
erably thru the goldenrod and ragweed 
season. The condition is known as al 
lergy and it’s a mighty important hu 
man-health problem. 

Animals, too, suffer from allergies or 
sensitizations of one kind or another 
The summer trouble known as big ear 
or big head in sheep is a good example. 
Affecting mostly lambs, the ears become 
greatly thickened and glossy, the whites 
of the eyes are yellow or jaundiced, 
and a baggy swelling may appear be 
neath the throat. Quite a few of these 
lambs die. 

Most agree that the cause of this trou- 
ble is the eating of certain plants cou- 
pled with exposure to direct sunlight 
Saint John’s Wort, /echeguilla, and quite 
a number of other weeds are blamed 

Veterinarians advise that big-head 
lambs be given a saline physic; the ears 
dressed with pine tar in oil; and confined 
to a clean, darkened shed for a few days. 
Turning flocks into deeply shaded tim 
ber pasture is often helpful. 

Horses with white-haired fetlocks of. 
ten develop a very bad, blistery skin 
trouble over these parts. Only the white- 
haired surfaces are affected. This condi- 
tion, a form of allergy, is known as tri- 
foliosis. It appears when such horses 
have access to clover, rape, or alfalfa 
pastures. 

Down in the Southwest, sometimes in 
other areas, we see a condition known 
locally as solar eczema. It appears most- 
ly in line-back Hereford and Holstein 
cattle. Only the white-haired parts of 
the body are affected. The hair drops 
off, the skin is reddened, cracked, itchy, 
and very tender, with lots of shreds and 
flakes of loose skin peeling off. Here again 
the trouble is due to a combination of 
certain weeds and sunlight. 

Up in the Midwest, dairy cows may 
come in during a summer evening with 
the teats covered with tiny blisters, the 
muzzles peeling, the external genitals 
badly swollen, and the skin so tender that 
the cows refuse the stanchions. This 
weed-produced hives is quite serious un- 
less prompt veterinary attention is given 
immediately. 

Once in a while a horse or mule will 
suddenly develop watery eyes, swollen 
muzzle, and intense itching. The entire 
body is covered with bumps and welts 
ranging from- pea size to that of a hen 
egg. Usually, the owner thinks the ani- 
mal ran foul of a bumblebee nest. But 
this again is an allergy called nettle rash 
or urticaria. Washing the body with 
baking soda water or B-K solution, plus 
veterinarian’s adrenalin injected direct- 
ly into the blood stream, usually clears it 
up without much added trouble. 


Fatal losses in flocks of ducks often 
follow use of poultry tablets contain- 
ing bichloride of mercury added to the 
water supply. Likewise, young turkeys 
may be killed by ordinary doses of 
kamala, a common tapeworm remedy) 
for chickens. 
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Cattle Prefer Whole 
or Coarse-Cut Hay 


A LOT of people have aired their 
opinions as to whether whole or chopped 
hay makes the better forage, but now 
cattle have had their say. University of 
Wisconsin investigators put it up to 
them by offering free choice various 
types of hay. 

The animals voted against fine-cut 
hay, chopped to quarter-inch and half- 
inch lengths. When it came to deciding 
between coarse-cut hay and whole hay, 
they weren’t so sure, for two lots of 
cattle failed to agree on the question. 

In the first trial, R. C. Fischer, F. 
W. Duffee, and G. Bohstedt used 8 
mature Angus and Shorthorn cows. In 
partitioned mangers they placed sepa- 
rate 475-pound lots of timothy hay 
chopped to 44 inch, \% inch, 1 inch, 
1.8 inches, and whole hay; then let the 
cows help themselves. 

The 1.8-inch hay was most to the 
liking of these animals—it was eaten 
in 16% days. By the time the whole 
475-pound lot of this hay was gone, the 
cows also had eaten 306 pounds of whole 
hay, but had taken less than 100 pounds 
of each of the fine-cut hays. 

In the second trial, John Zettel, 
Duffee, and Bohstedt used 8 Holstein 
dairy heifers and alfalfa hay, instead of 
beef cows and timothy. This time they 
carried out the experiment in a little 
different way, placing fresh hay daily 
in a manger divided into sections, and 
recording the amount consumed of each 
type of hay. 

Under these conditions whole hay 
proved most attractive, for it made up 
71.§ percent of all the hay consumed. 
The heifers tended to crowd around the 
section of the manger containing whole 
hay, and those which could not find 
room there generally ate whichever size 
of chopped hay was placed closest to the 
whole hay. For this reason the second 
trial did not furnish reliable evidence as 
to which hay was second choice. 

This investigation, then, shows cattle 
prefer either whole or coarse-cut hay, 
but which is most palatable of all may 
possibly depend upon the type and age 
of the animals as well as the kind of hay. 
—Niemen Hoveland. 














“She sorta has that ‘cat that swallowed 
the canary’ look, doesn't she?” 








\_ OB EREECT CIRCLES 
NEW O/L SAVING PISTON RING! 


Does your car waste oil—use too much 
gasoline? Is it sluggish and lazy? Then, 
have Perfect Circle TRIPLE ACTION 
Piston Rings installed. 





These new and different piston rings im- 
prove engines three ways instead of one. 
Not only do they have far more ability to 
stop oil pumping, even in badly worn 
engines — but they also give better gas 
mileage — and improve performance. 











Smoke from the exhaust means 
worn rings and big oil bills. Be sure 
the used car you buy has been re- 
conditioned with Perfect Circles. 
The Perfect Circle Companies 


Hagerstown, ind. and Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Any good mechanic can install a set of 
the new TRIPLE ACTION Piston Rings 
in a few hours. You'll be surprised at the 
low cost. 


Perfect 
tetole flltox# PISTON RINGS 
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—WHEN COMFORT COSTS SO LITTLE” 


From the driver’s seat you never see col- 
lar-choke—the collar pressing against 
yourhorse’sthroat, cutting off his wind. 


MAKE THIS PULL-TEST for COLLAR-CHOKE! 
Walk in front of your horse while he’s 
PULLING—put your fingers under the 
collar at the throat. Find out if there is 
room for easy breathing. 

Ta-Pat-Co Collar Pads pro- 
tect shoulders and make col- 
lars roomy at the throat for 


free breathing. Ta-Pat-Co 
Pads are Sold by dealers. 


/ TAPAT-CO COLLAR DADS PREVENT 
<\y 7, 














ORE SHOULDEAS,."COLLAR CHOKE 





FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
AND FARM BUILDING 
SANITATION 


USE 
PARKE-DAVIS 


KRESO DIP 


STANDARDIZED 





Used by livestock owners for nearly 

forty years. Destroys lice, fleas, sheep 

ticks, mites. Disinfects, deodorizes, 

cleanses, and helps to prevent disease. 

Dependable, easy to use, economical. 
Enough Kreso Dip to make a gallon 

FREE Sample of solution. Send ten cents to cover 
cost of mailing. 

Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-3-G 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Te BEARCAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
Alo ENSILAGE CUTTER 












Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes In loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings Neb., 





It NS ill Pay Y OU to read carefully about the 
products and services Successful Farming advertisers 
have developed and are offering to you 








tion; same returns as we had from the $2 
margin and $6 base. In other words, the 
level of the cattle market determines 
how much margin is necessary to return 
a given amount for the ration. To be 
sure, high levels involve greater risks 
and investments but they also require 
less margin. 

Length of feeding period also influ- 
ences necessary margins. We had a hun- 
dred steer calves on feed here a year ago 
which were started at about 350 pounds. 
They required about 350 pounds of 
shelled corn to make 100 pounds of gain 
during the first half of an 11-month feed- 
ing period and about 600 pounds of 
shelled corn to make a hundredweight of 
gain during the last half of the feeding 
period. No wonder you have to have 
more money for well-finished cattle 
than for half-fat ones! 

Age is also a factor. It will take just 
about 25 percent more feed to put 100 
pounds af asin on yearling steers than 
on calves, carry- 
ing both to a simi- 
lar finish. Calves 
invariably cost 
more per hundred- 
weight than year- 
lings of compa- 
rable quality, take 
a longer stay in 
the feed lot, make 
their gains from 
less feed, require 
a more concentrat- 
ed ration, and 
need less margin. 

The date you 
expect to sell your 
cattle should have 
a lot of influence 
in determining the 
grade of feeders 
purchased. If you 
are going to sell in 
the late winter or 
spring, these plain- 
er cattle sell high 
in proportion to 
the choice ones. After grassers start to 
market you will be wishing you had 
choice quality and finish in your feed 
lot because the grassers will supply the 
lower grades of steers cheaper than they 
can be made on grain. Fortunately for a 
lot of farm feeders, grassers are not 
available during the winter and spring 
but the demand for the lower grades of 
beef is practically the same thruout 
the year. 

I have heard Bert Favorite, down 
Miami County way, put it like this: 
Plain, heavy cattle sell well during the 
first quarter; plain light, the second 
quarter; choice light, the third quarter; 
and choice heavies, the last quarter of 
the year. It’s a good guide to remember! 

Where are you going to buy these feed- 
ers? We buy most of our calves direct 
and can get a hundred head nicely sized 
and of quite uniform quality. Sometimes 
you can do it in the markets, but usually 
not. However, I believe the best car of 
feeders for quality I ever purchased came 
from the terminal market. The plainer 
grades of feeders we always buy at the 
market. The fact is they are not avail- 
able in large units. There are good buys 
and poor buys any place. If you are inex- 
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When You Buy Feeders— 





“Come to think of it—Ellsworth 
does have a prominent nose!”’ 





| Continued from page 10 


perienced, go to a reliable dealer or order 
buyer. It will pay you well. Then stay 
with that man and you will soon know 
each other, to the advantage of both 

Last fall I sent an inquiry to Charles 
Day at Chicago for some plain cattle at 
$7. I soon had a letter back saying that 
everybody wanted that kind and that 
he thought if I would put 75 cents mor: 
on the purchase price that I would get 
$1.25 more value. I know him wel 
enough that I was guided by his sugges 
tion and I believe I was ahead. 

What have you for feed? That is a rea 
question and I believe I can best handle 
it by giving you the results we have had 
with several different combinations of 
corn and hay. Our greatest returns per 
acre have come from a ration of about 
50 pounds of silage made from corn 
about ready to go into the shock, two 
pounds of supplement to supply the pro- 
tein, and three pounds of hay—that’s al! 
the hay they would eat. The handicap 
to that ration is 
that it used nearly 
four acres of 73- 
bushel corn to an 
acre of two-ton 
hay. Another lot 
of yearlings fed 
corn-and-cob 
meal, at the rate 
of about three 
fourths of a full 
feed, two pounds 
of supplement, 
and all the hay 
they wanted (11 
pounds per day), 
consumed eight 
acres of corn and 
8.5 acres of hay. If 
one were following 
a rotation that in- 
cluded about one 
third the area in 
corn and a third in 
hay, the heavy 
silage ration would 
not diminish his 
corn and hay supply at the same rate. 
Fattening steer calves will take six to 
eight acres of corn to an acre of hay. 

Buying calves in the fall and carrying 
them to the yearling feeder stage by the 
hay-and-pasture route and then fatten- 
ing them will soon put your corn and 
hay supply in balance. Such a balance is 
impossible to praise too highly. 


lr YOUR farm is big enough you can 
keep a herd of cows and raise and fatten 
your own feeders. That plan will re- 
quire nearly twice as many acres in hay 
and pasture as in corn. For the land’s 
sake, that’s even better than the above- 
mentioned corn-hay balance! 

There is no one formula that all could 
or should follow. It’s a good thing that is 
the case. If we all followed a similar plan 
we would have too much feast and fam- 
ine in our markets. There is sufficient 
elasticity in market requirements and in 
feed supplies to permit choosing a pro- 
gram that will fit your conditions, year 
in and year out. 

The next couple of months can be 
spent in thinking about your plans to 
advantage. Good luck to you as you 
tackle your feeding program! 
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Sheepman 
| Continued from page 6 | 


been notably successful. Of the three 
Merino types, the Delaine is the most 
desirable mutton animal and it shears 
the best grease wool produced in America. 

Because of the dual-purpose feature, 
Bowman believes that the Delaine 
Merino is the ideal sheep for farmers to 
raise. Besides the income from the wool, 
the lambs can be sold for a good profit 
that’s important these days of wool sub 
stitutes and lower wool prices. And 
Bowman has worked hard to make the 
Delaine perform its dual functions 
efficiently. He’s after a smooth-bodied 
sheep with plenty of size, and, above all, 
a hefty constitution. 


By JWMAN keeps accurate records of 
his fleece yields, and offers this infor- 
mation to the buyers that come from all 
over the country. Yet he feels that this 
s not adequate, and wishes that some 
kind of advanced registry could be set up 
by the sheep associations which would 
provide for official records of such per 
formance measurements as weight of 
Hleece, length of staple, fineness of crimp, 
and so forth. Such registry, he believes, 
would be invaluable to buyers. 

Back in 1921, a Knox County 4-H 
Club youngster traveled by train and 
horse and buggy over muddy roads to 
Clearview—and therein lies the begin- 
ning of what Bowman considers his 
greatest contribution to the sheep in- 
dustry. For that youngster took home 
with him a fine, bred ewe for his Club 
project and was in turn followed by 
dozens of other boys and girls. These 
“‘to-be” sheepmen found that Bowman 
was deeply interested in their problems 
and gave them the pick of his flock at 
prices that were not beyond their means 

-yet at a great financial sacrifice to 
him. 

In keeping with his achievements, 
Bowman has been signally honored on 
many occasions by the sheep fraternity. 
He has been a member of the executive 
committee of the American and Delaine 
Merino Record Association for several 
years, and just last January was elected 
president of the Ohio Wool Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, an organization 
which annually handles from two and a 
half to five million pounds of wool for 
some eight thousand members. A firm 
believer in co-operative marketing, 
Bowman was one of the organizers of 
the Morgan County Wool Growers’ 
\ssociation in 1918, and has served as a 
director of the state association since 


1922 


ln HIS home community, Bowman is 
recognized for his leadership abilities. 
He has served on the school board for 
17 years, has been superintendent of 
the Sunday school for six years, is 
vice-president and a director of the 
Chesterhill Bank, and has held every 
fice in the local Grange. 
Extra-curricular activities include an 
ardent interest in baseball and politics: 
Cincinnati Reds and Republicanism. 
Now 70 years old and not as active as 
he once was, Joe Bowman is entitled to 
take life a little easier and to look back 
with the deepest satisfaction over his 
long years of service to the sheep in 
lustry and to his community. 
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GIVES COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


TO THOSE WHO 
BUILD WITH 
GENUINE.... 


2 fh # 7 . é 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES have 
been tested by storms, hail, tor- 
nado, hurricane and earthquake. 
They have proved their worth on 
the homes and farms of our fore- 
fathers. They do not rust or 
clatter. They are adaptable to all 
types of farm buildings on both 
roof and side-walls. They make 
a beautiful and protective cover- 
ing for any style of home. 





ir STRENGTH 
yar INSULATION 
LONG LIFE 
er: LOW COST 
5c BEAUTY 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES give 
natural insulation, and correct 
application gives three laps of 
Cedar wood, providing triple 
protection from summer heat 
and winter cold—a factor that 
helps milk and livestock produc- 
tion. Over-roofing with Cedar 
Shingles will give you the best 
roof that money can buy at the 
lowest cost per year of life. 


Write today for your free copy of our farm building book 
prepared by agricultural engineers. Address Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A., or Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITY, SPECIFY— 






Certigrades pass official inspection 
lor grade and quality. 


/ 










GENUINE 
CEDAR 


NOT 
IMITATION 






Sold only by established 
lumber dealers 
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On Your Way 
Through Alabama 
See— 

@ MUSCLE SHOALS and other 
giant power dams, and inland lakes. 


@ RUGGED MOUNTAIN scenery 


and beautiful state parks. 


@ AVE MARIA GROTTO, a minia- 


ture replica of Jerusalem. 


@ BIRMINGHAM, industrial center 


of the South. 





Comfortable boats, 
well-stocked with 
tackle and supplies, 
await rodeo visitors. 





LIMAX a never-to-be-forgotten vacation 

trip through Alabama with thrilling a 
sea fishin 
Dauphin [sland at the mouth of Mobile Bay, 
July 29-31. . 
on Alabama’s Gulf Coast July 3-4. Meet 
America’s finest sportsmen! Pit your skill 
against the mighty man-size Silver King tar- 
pon, king mackerel, cavalla, bonita, ling and 
other deep sea denizens. Or fish from the 
wharf for speckled trout, red fish, sheepshead 


in the Gulf of Mexico ... o 


. or the Baldwin County Rodeo 


and other smaller varieties. Many valuable 


@ MOUNDVILLE skeletons and arti- 


facts of prehistoric race. 


@ MONTGOMERY, State Capital 


and “Cradle of the Confederacy.” 


@ BLACK BELT ante-bellum homes 


and plantations. 


—and many other scenes 
which are out-of-the-or- 
dinary, but not out of 
your way! 


trophies and prizes! Comfortable boats and 
accommodations at very reasonable cost. 
Write for Rodeo Fishing Folder and Alabama 
Highway Map— 


Address Dept. W2 


ALABAMA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Montgomery, Ala. 


TE PLANNING 
COMMISSION 








a AND FULL INFORMATION ABOUT 
THIS SENSATIONAL PURPOSE 





HAY CHOPPER « SILO FILLER 


Better feed with less work at lower cost. This Gehl 
a chops and blows hay into mow at hay fork speed. 
|} | No man in mow—stores hay in half usual space. 
Cattle eat it all—no waste. Big capacity—low 
||] power requirements, Auto-type transmission. 
||. | Unbreakable steel flywheel. Automatic meas- 
| uring pump. for Grass Molasses Silage. Find out 

why a Gehl is better—73 years’ experience. Write 


..| today for full details, free booklet of new, impor- 
|F | tamt feeding facts and name of nearest dealer. 


Special hay 
|F feeder makes ¢-~. GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


446 Water St. 
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Write for cotaiog and prices on our new Steel 
Tractor Sweeprakes made for nearly all makes 
of Tractors,—just the thing for sweeping grain 
shocks or any kind of hay; also Wood and Steel 
Stackers and Horse-drawn Sweeprakes. 

WESTERN LAND BOLLER CO., Box 75, Hastings, Nebraska 


MIDWEST BINS & CRIBS 


All steel, fireproof. Safe storage for 
both grain & corn. Can be sealed for 
loans. 7 sizes 500 bus. up. Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars 
Midwest Steel Products Co., 
730 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 
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No Garden Too Small 
For a Gay Lily Pool 








Tub Pools Are Inexpensive 


Time now to prepare for this sum- 
mer’s beautiful blossoms that bloom 
from a miniature pool. How to make 
the pool? How to plant and propagate 
water lilies? Successful Farming’s 
32-page booklet, *“‘How to Make Rock 
Gardens and Lily Pools’? (No. K105), 
gives full instructions. Offers direc- 
tions for pools made with cement and 
the stock pond type, suggestions for 
border planting. Tells how to make 
and plant rock gardens. Send 10 cents 
for your copy today! 


Address all orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3407 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Lazy River 


| Continued from page 14 


hand ashore in a fog to peel a handful 
bark from the trees. When he saw it | 
said, ““That’s Franklin’s place on t 
point—full steam ahead.” And you'll | 
amused when you catch a deck hand fi 
tively toss a pinch of tobacco overboar 
for Ol’ Al, the legendary alligator wh 
smokes a pipe and causes the fog. (Wh« 
the blanket gets too thick, the boats t 
up and the deck hands can sleep.) 
You'll get a swift explosion from tl 
shantyboaters who complain that tl 
waves from your packet shake th: 
homes. and insist that the pilot sk 
down. Many and varied are the fo 
under Ol’ Al’s sway as cargoes of far: 
machinery, flour, autos, truck 
whisky, soap, and steel plough sout! 
ward at six miles an hour. Cuban suga: 
sulphur from Texas, rice and burlap fro: 
India, sisal from Yucatan, and Souther: 
petroleum push North at four—and th 
wash from their passing may roc 
another Tom Sawyer in his little Joh: 
boat as he dreams of the day when h 
may grow up to be a riverman and tak 
part in the new life that stirs on th 
sunswept, chocolate currents. 


SHOAL-DRAFT, stern or side-whe 

steamers and Diesel craft, large an 
small, range the Ohio from as high a 
Pittsburgh; stop at Saint Paul on th 
Upper River; touch Omaha in the West 
poke into the Tennessee beyond Musc! 
Shoals; ruffle the Louisiana swamp 
Whatever one knows of Mid-America 
the river craft will illustrate. 

For example, there is the week-en 
trip from Saint Louis up the Mississip} 
and Illinois to La Grange on the low d 
vide between the Mississippi and Saint 
Lawrence watersheds—a trip partying 
dancing, eating (and Southern cooks 
can cook!), sleeping, and just plain deck 
chair sunning. Another scheduled jour 
ney goes down The River, up the Ohi 
along the lower Tennessee to the Battle 
field of Shiloh, touching at Muscle Shoal! 
and Wilson Dam, into northern Ala 
bama. Or should one live in the East 
one can embark at Pittsburgh and follow 
“Beautiful River” to where the cypress 
trees appear at the junction with thx 
Tennessee. 


From many of the sleepy: river land 
ings, small and local craft go not only uy 
and down the Main Stem but out into 
such tributaries as the Saint Francis, 
Arkansas, White, Atchafalaya, Black, 
Tennessee, Yazoo rivers, and into Lake 
Ponchartrain and thru the swamps. 
Some boats go out to pick up fish, 
bring in cotton, take out supplies, and 
trafic with the river people on their 
plantations, in lumber camps, and out 
lying ports where highways and railways 
have no contact. The bayous, river 
lakes, cypress breaks, and swamplands 
of the Lower River are unbelievably 
beautiful. Scenes change, conditions 
vary, folk differ no farther apart than 
across the swirling channel. In a short 
eddy dwells a fisherman in a tent boat; 
his neighbor up a green-water stream 
may be a turtler and frogger; and in 
winter a backland trapper comes down 
riding his shantyboat. Here the Swamp 
Angel, furtive and suspicious, will guide 
the outlander—a thousand head of wa 
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terfowl start up from dead water, and at 
night a swamp wolf or wildcat may be 
heard jeering at the shrill whistle of a 
towboat. 

Fiction like Showboat by Edna 
Ferber and the stories of Burman gives 
a true account of the river people; nor 
has the rebirth in traffic shut out Mark 
Twain. These materials are far better 
understood when you have known the 
river from life aboard your chosen pack- 
et. One should really take along a small 
working library to read on the excur- 
sion: the story of LaSalle, of DeSoto; 
Mark Twain’s two river books; Drift- 
vood; the annual report of the River 
Commission; a list of channel markings; 
and the background literature of the 
packet lines. 


THE Civil War on the Mississippi and 
at Vicksburg, Memphis, New Orleans, 
has been the subject of many writers. To 
read history where history was made 
will be your opportunity. 

The beauty of the thing is that, to 
nost of us, river ports are relatively at 
uur front doors; steamship cruises thru 
ur richest empire are a reality whereas 
foreign cruises have long been subject to 
he dictation of the family purse and the 
world’s warriors. 

We've hinted at prices before; we quote 
the following schedules out of Saint 
louis not as all-inclusive but as indica- 
tive of what Lazy River has to offer you 
these days: 


Week-end trips, Saint Louis to La 
Grange, Illinois (250 miles) . . . .$10.00° 
lhree days to Chillicothe, Illinois 18.00 


our days to Ottawa, Illinois 23.00 
One way from Saint Louis to 
Sheffield, Alabama ; 24.00 


Re und trip to Paducah, Kentucky 27.50 

(ne-week trip to Sheffield, Shiloh 
Sattlefield, Muscle Shoals Dam 47.50 

Nine-day trip to Saint Paul (with 
ROPER OT Ses oo cee . $7.50 


Out of Cincinnati there are these sched- 
uled possibilities: 
own the Ohio and Mississippi to 


New Orleans and return.. $145.00 
l’o Sheffield (10 days). ee 
lo Charleston, West Virginia. 30.00 


For further information we refer you 
the ‘three great packet lines serving 
issengers the length of the Mississippi 
nd Ohio: (1) Green Line Steamers, Foot 
Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; (2) 
lhe Strekfus Line, Washington Avenue 
Vharf, Saint Louis, Missouri; (3) The 
igle Packet Company, Vine Street and 
River, Saint Louis, Missouri. You’! find 
ese concerns helpful in planning other 
ps to ports of heart’s desire, too. 

To Mother whose heart chills at the 
ought of campfire cookery after a 
immer at the range; to Dad who'd like 
rest his tractor callouses with his long 

gs spread in the sunshine and his eyes 

a panorama of empire; to Sis whose 
oughts of riverboats center around a 
Southern drawl and romanticism in a 
vhite-linen suit; and to Brother who 
kes things mechanical—locks and boil- 
r rooms and levees—and who wouldn’t 
hy at open-deck dancing, either; to 
very member of your vacation-minded 
family Lazy River beckons with one of 
the most soothing, different trips you’ve 
ver considered. Here’s to a day, two 
weeks, a week—and leave the work to 
the crew! 













1. 100% Full-Floating Co 


3. New Wider, Flatter “Grip- 
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a of farmers know from 
experience that many tires built to 
give satisfactory service on smooth paved 
highways, wear out quickly when driven 
over rough back country roads. 

That’s why Goodrich enginéers spent 
months in study and research to develop 
a tire that would meet all road condi- 
tions and yet sell at a price to fit your 
pocketbook. 


(VE FOUND OUT THESE NEW 
IMPROVED FEATURES GIVE ME MORE 
MILEAGE FOR MY MONEY ! 


NEW IMPROVED FEATURES 
rd Construction 


, a “Double-Cured” for Extra Toughness 
Fast” Tread 


Bruise-Resisting Sidewalls 
sce” ARANTEE 


A GOODRICH 
TIRE BUILT TO 
GIVE YOU 



















And were they successful? You bet 
they were. Because this new low-priced 
Goodrich Standard tire is packed with 
features that can trade licks with all types 
of road surfaces—will give you miles of 
extra wear and service anywhere you go. 

Start saving money now! See your 
nearest Goodrich Dealer or Goodrich 
Silvertown Store about this new Goodrich 
Standard tire right away. 





LOW PRICES IN EVERY SIZE! 





4.75-5.00-19 . . . *7.47° 
5.25-5.50-17 . . . 9,54" 


5.25-5.50-18 . . . °8.69* 
OTHER SIZES 





*These cash prices include your old tires and are subject to change without notice 


SS ae $9.23° 
600-16 . . . . %9,59* 


6.25-6.50-16 . . .°11.88" 
IN PROPORTION 








Goodrich Standard Tire 


PRICED TO SAVE YOU MONEY! 
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The NEW BOSS Kerosene Stoves and 
|S totele (1-9 ) dona le (<MeMeele) ebele Ma stem teled| 
is clean, safe, economical and fast. A 
demonstration will convince you. Write 


Tole (oa'Me (eo) ab eletestsMe) Melcletd-1-]M D-lel (1a 


han THE HUENEFELD CO. 


Over 65 years of service 


Send for 
FREE 
COOK CINCINNATI 
BOOK 





















he.» ‘ 
The 1940 odes leads them all! 
Pully enclosed, y 
20 to 25 cows per hour, gas or elec- 
tric powered, transparent teat cups! 
Ask for FREE trial! Write Dept. 7. ~ 


BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., manison, wis. 







U.S.A. 
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This Great Little Book FREE 


PETERS’ ““Common Diseases Of Farm 

Animals”, illustrated; describes 93 

diseases, vaccination and care. Write 
PETERS SERUM CO., LABS., Kansas City, Mo. 


EVE ERE? | Fy Peters family, world’s first 


hog serum manufacturers 
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Laughing at Life 





“I think my milk must be kinda thin, 
Gertrude—I've been nursing that 
thing for five years now and 
can't see that it’s growing a bit!" 


Waar d’ya say, Jim, we get our 


wives together tonight and have a big 
time?” 
“Okay by me, Joe; 


, 5)? 
em: 


where’ll we leave 
* + * 


“T’m a woman of few words,” an- 
nounced the haughty mistress to the 
new maid. “If I beckon with my finger, 
that means ‘Come.’ 

“Suits me, mum,” replied the girl 
cheerfully. “I’m a woman of few words, 
too. If I shake my head, that means 
‘I ain’t comin’.” ” 


* * * 


Darkness was falling over the pictur- 
esque Scottish highlands, and the three 
girls who were enjoying the view from 
the top of the creaking stagecoach be- 
gan to shiver in the night breeze. 

“T say,” called the driver to the pas- 
sengers below, “is there a mackintosh 
down there big enough to keep three 
young ladies warm?” 

“No,” came an eager voice from a 
head poked out of the window, “but 
there’s a big McPherson doon here that’s 
willin’ to try!” 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


The accident occurred out at Ben 
Gray’s ranch where they were digging a 
new well. Jack Ramsey was operating 
the windlass when the wench slipped 
out of his hands, spun around, and 
knocked him unconscious.—S/ater ( Tex- 
as) Tribune 
a much-looked-forward 
will take 


The wedding, 


to social event of the season, 


place Wednesday at high noon. The 
groom is fifty-two, the bride nifty 
Jerome (Wis.) Inquirer 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Knapp were 


hosts to the Sleepy Valley Bridge Club 
at their country home Saturday evening. 


Prizes were awarded to winners of high 


and low snores and bountiful refresh- 
ments were served at a late hour.— 
Vlason Ore Po t Veu 

@ so vace sss 









TRUTH ABOUT CORNS 


What Causes Them— 
How to Get Rid of Them 

















A corn is a mass of dead cells packed into a hard 
plug (A), by pressure and friction. Its base press« 
on sensitive nerves (B) causing pain. 














For quick relief put a Blue-Jay Corn Plaster over 
the corn. Felt pad (C) relieves pain by removing 
pressure. Special medication (D) loosens corn so 
it can be lifted out. You have wonderful relief! 
Then, by avoiding pressure and friction which 
caused your corns, you can prevent their return. 
Get Blue-Jay—25c for 6. Same price in Canada. 


BAUER E BLU F -JAY- CORN 


BLACK PLASTERS 












KNOW THE JOY OF BAKING! Use 





Baking 


Powder 


An old standby 
with Millions 


of Housewives 
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completely enclosed ne 
Pepe cream separator 
Allg s enclosed. 4 Si 
Electric and Engine o 
all enclosed. Bench 
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a Ne Cat = “— F 
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“Cap-Brush” Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 
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Park & 13th St 


West New York, 
N. J. 











Would You Like to cut tne 


spend shopping? Read the advertisements in 
ful Farming. Select the product you wish. When you 
buy, all you need i name 
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Can You 
Pick a Winner? 
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often contradictory experiments of the 
last seven guinea-pig years have created 
vastly more problems than they have 
solved, and—despite some landmarks 
of progress that must be preserved— 
have often done Agriculture more harm 
than good.” 

So much for the strictly farm aspects; 
he has an equally positive approach to 
those domestic thorns which scratch us 
all in our national pocketbooks and 
under our national hearts. He is out- 
spoken for Relief continued but believes 
it should be under state control. He 
swears by “‘a pre-pledged, one-term Presi- 
dent... manifestly free of all incentive 
but the one and single job of saving 
America.” He abhors over-centraliza- 
tion of Government: “The same Presi- 
dent who machine-gunned our consti- 
tutional ‘checks and balances,’ who 
ruthlessly sought to bind an independ- 
ent Supreme Court on his imperial 
chariot wheel, and who has gathered 
unto himself more executive authority 
than exists outside of completely totali- 
tarian states...” 

Vandenberg is a potent plumper for as 
complete isolation from foreign affairs 
as is possible in this day of increased 
communications. (How he synchronizes 
increased foreign trade and decreased 
foreign contacts he has never, to my 
knowledge, disclosed.) Bitterly and 
bumptiously has he inveighed against 
any sending of arms, supplies: “This 
so-called war is nothing but about 25 
people and propaganda. ... They want 
our money and men.” 

All in all, he’s quite a fellow, cuts 
quite a swath. Washington likes him. 
With Mrs. Vandenberg he lives in a 
moderately modest dwelling place, 
has his son as his secretary, looks 
forward to visits to and from two mar- 
ried daughters. In the final analysis, I 
think the scholar-historians will write 
about him: “He dug up the facts, and 
fought!”—Charles Dart. 


WILLKIE: [ Continued from page 12) 
triumphs and some political sagacity on 
the way to the presidency of a great 
public utility. 

A warm, friendly man weighing over 
220 pounds, Wendell Willkie shows re- 
markable balance and good judgment 
in taking everything in his stride. His 
coal-black hair still shows no streaks of 
gray after strenuous battles with the 
New Deal, for which he voted in 1932. 
The protection of his company’s prop- 
erty against what he deemed unfair 
treatment won him the public notice 
that led to his boom for the Presidency. 

He makes it perfectly clear that he 
does not know the answer to the farm 
problem, but draws comfort from the 
fact that he has not met anyone who 
does have the answer. He insists, how- 
ever, that he fully realizes its significance 
and importance to the national well- 
being. To him, the farmer is today the 
greatest stabilizing force in this country. 
His cause and the cause of Agriculture 
transcend party lines and _ sectional 
boundaries. Upon the farmer’s security 
and well-being rests the welfare of all 















THE SOUTH eygsthl 
BE HANGED! 1 


DONT FEEL LIKE CULTIVATING : ef 





THAT'S THE WAY DICK always used to feel 
—his place certainly showed it, too! Last 
year he got the worst crop yield in the 
county. But one morning last Fall, Dick’s 
wife had a surprise for him on the break- 
fast table — Post’s 40% Bran Flakes... 




















DICK TOOK TO THOSE crisp, crunchy flakes 
in a big way—one taste of their marvel- 
ous, nut-like flavor and he sang out for 
another helping! He’s been eating them 
regularly ever since, and what a difference 
they’ve made! For besides their tempting 
flavor, Post's Bran Flakes give you 2 
IMPORTANT EXTRA BENEFITS... 


HERE’S THE FIRST BENEFIT: Post’s Bran 
Flakes provide bran, a natural regula- 
tor. People whose systems are irreg- 
ular, due to lack of bulk in the diet, 
find Post’s Bran Flakes, eaten daily, a 
wonderful help. 
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AND THE SECOND BENEFIT: — many precious 
food values in one cereal! Post’s Bran 
Flakes are a good cereal source of 
phosphorus, iron, Vitamin B, to help 
maintain. good appetite, and Vitamin G 
to help promote growth and vigor. 













THINK OF IT, FOLKS ! 
YOU GET BOTH THOSE EXTRA 
BENEFITS IN EVERY 
DELICIOUS SPOONFUL 
OF POST'S BRAN FLAKES! 

GET A BOx TODAy ! 
ane 


LIFE 1S SWELL ~ 5 * 
)- WHEN You Keep WEL 
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A Post Cereal made by General Foods 








Post's 40% 


ge Bran Flakes’ 











Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal or in 
mufhns. For cases not corrected in this simple 
manner, a physician should be consulted. 


IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, due to their bulk, 
are a regulative cereal. Constipation due to insufh- 
cient bulk in the diet should yield to Post's Bran 
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as it shines! 


FOR A FAST, EASY SHINE 





with the handy dauber on the 
cork. Users say it takes only 18 
seconds to apply! 


SCUFF MARKS ‘“‘blacked out”’ as 
Bixby Jet-Oil works into the 
leather—preserves and softens 


NO NEED to rub black shoes. 
Bixby Jet-Oil dries into a bril- 
liant, lasting shine! 


YOU CAN’T BEAT BIXBY JET-OIL! 
1 JUST SPREAD ON Bixby Jet-Oil 











Just 
SPREAD 
IT ON! | 


\\ \ 
‘\ 


‘ 
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WATCH OUT for PUFFS 
and STRAINS when teams 
are soft—they may mean 
COSTLY LAY-UPS— 













Shoulders sore, hocks 
puffed. Just the luck 
when there’s work to 
do. But wise farmers 
use Absorbine at first 
sign of swelling. 

Absorbine’s action 
tends to speed up local 
circulation. This helps 
to wash out ‘‘muscle acid” that causes sore- 
ness and swelling. Congestion is reduced often 
within a few hours. 

It is also used to relieve windgall, collar 
gall, fresh bog spavin and similar troubles. It 
will not blister or remove hair. $2.50 a long- 
lasting bottle at all druggists, or postpaid. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





——z 


oe 
HELMET [<> 
LIKEA (°° 
BAMBOO 


POLE ! 





Won't crush, lose shape | 

or shrink. Patented Air- 
flow Sweothend- "gies } 
, of colors. ¢ to ¢. ’ 
Light pak ovenee, or uae for KO» 
REE folder! exican- j 
Coo/ merican Hat Co., 608 Silk ) 


A 
Wa terproof Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 


KOKO-KOOLER 
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TIRED ALL THE TIME? 


Try Building Up Your Endur- 


: 
~*) ance this Sensible, Easy Way 
04 ™ 

Lack your old pep? Get little di- 
gestive upsets every few days? If 
there's nothing organically wrong with you—then 
it’s more than likely SLUGGISH DIGESTION 
is to blame. It can make that gas and bloated feel- 
ing; can give you heartburn, a dizzy head. 

Start your DIGESTIVE JUICES FLOWING 
NORMALLY again. Set Fleischmann’s live Yeast 
to work on those digestive-juice glands. It’s a 
STIMULATOR. In test cases the speed of diges- 
tion was greatly increased. Then you should begin 
to FEEL SWELL, look a lot better. Get Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast today. Eat one cake first thing in the 
morning, another cake 4 hour before supper. 

Write for “You Can't Feel Well If Digestive 
Juices Are Failing’’ to F. Y. Co., Dept. V-J, 695 
Washington St., New York. Absolutely FREE! 


Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 


This symbol of service is worn 
by the 350 Successful Farming 
representatives who ride the 
rural routes. These men have 
more than subscriptions to sell. 
They are sent out to show you how our 
Farm and Home Service Bureau can and 
will help you with the solutions of any 
problems you may have in the manage- 
ment of your home or farm. When one of 
these men calls at your home, submit your 
problems to him, and he will gladly give or 
get you a dependable, authoritative answer. 











Clyge LIES 
ye KILL ALL F 


a Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill — 
Willnot soil orinjure anything. 
Lasts all season 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B'klyn,N.Y. 


FLY KILLER 
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the people, because the strength of th 
Nation comes from those who live ar 
labor upon the soil. 

Willkie believes that the two maj 
causes of farm distress are the loss 
our foreign markets and unemploymer 
in our own country. While World W 
I] may result in a temporary demand f 
the farmer’s products, it will afford 
permanent basis upon which to formu 
late a farm plan. Mr. Willkie has ey 
pressed himself as fully in sympath 
with the Hull reciprocal trade treatic 
and what they can do to regain for th 
Mississippi Valley the foreign marke 
lost in IgIg. 


Wirn 10 million men out of work, th 


consuming capacity of 30 million peop! 
has of necessity been greatly reduced 
Families of the unemployed cannot 
purchase the butter, the milk, the flou: 
or the meat they need to sustain them 
selves in the American way. Mr. Willkie 
believes that when these men are re 
turned to jobs and have their prope 
purchasing power restored, it is not too 
much to expect that the price-destro} 
ing surpluses now on hand will rapid! 
disappear. A national farm program 
should therefore envision a return to 
conditions that will restore employment 
to these millions of unemployed. It 
obvious to Willkie that there will not 
be an immediate return to jobs for 
millions of the unemployed, and it 
even more obvious that peace 1S a long 
time off. With indefinite delays to im 
proving outlets abroad or to our own 
people, there must be a farm _polic 
adopted to meet the ‘mmediate situation 

Willkie would give first consideratior 
in a farm program to obtaining a just 
share of the national income for th: 
farmer. The tariff has been one of the 
major reasons why John Farmer has 
not received his just share, according to 
Willkie’s reasoning. As a direct method 
of awarding that just share, he would 
go along with the Republican program, 
headed by Glenn Frank, in its state 
ment that: “Until the national economy 
as a whole is brought to a full and bal 
anced recovery, the necessity for som« 
form of direct subsidies to Agricultur 
to secure effective parity and to contr 
the impact of surpluses upon farm prices 
must be recognized.” 


ln THE present system built to increas 
the farmer’s share of the national in 
come, Willkie there are many 
grave political, economic, and_ social 
defects: the restriction of planting, the 
concentration of political power in 
centralized government in Washington, 
and the political manipulation by some 
of the administrators of the program, 
are problems which must be dealt with 
candidly. 

“The cause of the farmer is inescap 
ably woven with the problems of soil 
conservation, and that is one of the most 
important problems facing America 
today. This nation,” says Willkie, ‘“‘must 
formulate a permanent and long-range 
farm policy that will conserve our great 
national 


the and 
our greatest soc al asset 


insists 


est resource soil 
the farmer.” 

Blame for reckless exploitation of our 
land resources is not placed at the 
farmer’s door. Low prices for his prod- 
ucts, high prices for his purchases; the 
relentless pressure of taxes and interest 
have compelled him to rob the soil to 





meet these obligat ons. A soil-conserva 
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tion program should be in the hands of 
local men and not be dependent for its 
administration upon commissions and 
bureaus in Washington, according to 
this Republican hopeful. 

Because the ordinary credit rules avd 
regulations applicable to Industry are 
nadequate to meet the proper and 
legitimate needs of the farmer, Willkie 
favors extending all proper and reason- 
able credit facilities to farmers thru an 
agency of the Government. 

Deeply interested in Agriculture’s 
problems, Wendel! Willkie maintains a 
broad national point of view for he 
firmly believes that “Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Labor are interdependent 
and that one cannot long be prosperous 
without the other.”—Fred Farrington. 


DEWEY: [ Continued from page 12] and 
120 acres in pasture. From 50 cows and 
two bulls there is today a dividend of 18 
calves. Two work-horses, a flock of 
chickens, and a couple of dogs make up 
the animal population. 

But, like many another farm, the 
Dewey place barely pays out, including 
allowance for living. The only savings 
Thomas E. Dewey has are invested in 
the farm. He wants to know, then, why 
it doesn’t pay. 

The reason, he argues, is that no sound 
step has been taken by the Federal 
Government to stimulate Industry. No 
New Deal effort, he says, has been made 
to bring more and cheaper manufac- 
tured products so the farmer can get 
more things for the produce he turns in. 
Dewey wants to approach New Deal 
“price parity” from both sides, the Farm 
side and the Industry side. 

That is the essence of the Dewey 
farm program. “And when we get an 
administration with which Industry can 
co-operate, I believe Industry alone 
will do more in this field in one year 
than the New Deal has done in seven.” 

Since the spurt in Industry cannot 
come all at once, something must be 
done in the meantime. The New York 
District Attorney recognizes that, and 
this is where his program for Agriculture 
becomes purposefully vague. 

For this period “in the meantime,” 
Dewey says the Government must give 
aid “in a voluntary program sponsored 
by Agriculture itself for the elimination 
of temporary excess surpluses.” A.A.A. 








“I believe Eleanor will grow up to 


wife—she can't 
one place a _ minute!” 


be a President's 
stay in 





This Crane sink 
installed on con- 
venient payment 


plan 


$750 


per month 


FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


priced to fit your purse today! 


HESE little girls are learning why mother 

is so delighted with her new Crane sink... 
why it makes her kitchen work so much easier 
... why it saves her countless steps. 

In this farm home, a Crane water system has 
brought the many joys as well as the many con- 
veniences of running water. Not only is the 
kitchen charming—new—modern—but the 
bathroom is one any home could be proud of. 

The beauty of all these conveniences is that 
they were not expensive, for the comforts and 
dependability of a Crane complete water sys- 
tem are obtainable at prices to fit your purse. 

See your Crane dealer about installing a Crane 
water system. Get the facts on. the new Crane 
deep and shallow well and jet pumps that are so 
efficient in performance and so economical in 
Operation. 





CRANE QUALITY 


The Crane line includes shal- 
low well, deep well and jet 


PRICEO TO FIT YOUR PURSE 


pumps in sizes to meet any 





requirement. 


CRA 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FITTINGS + PIPE - PLUMBING + HEATING - PUMPS 
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JULY 










UYY, 
HOT 
WEATHER — 


B.O. - 


(BoDY ODOR) 









JUST TO SEE YOU. 
WHATS THE 




















GIVE ME A CAN 
OF PIPE TOBACCO, 
WENRY. | THOUGHT 
| WAS GOING TO 
SEE MY GIRL, BUT 
{| GUESS I'LL 
BE ALONE 


OKAY, FRED. THAT WAS A LUCKY HINT 
AND HOW ABOUT HENRY GAVE ME. A LIFEBUOY 
STOCKING UP ON BATH SURE MAKES you FEEL 
LIFEBUOY DURING CLEAN, PEPPED UP. 

THE SALE? A MAN NO MORE 'B.O.’ 

SURE NEEDS IT THIS FOR ME 

HOT WEATHER 

























WEALTH SOAP 


a 










} es 
REMEMBER ~8.0.” Offenders oa _-- ETT 


“NOT SINCE ¥ 
Don’t Know They’re Guilty! NOT SINCE YOU 















ON’T WAIT till you get a snub from oth- WORLD NPs, MY SOAP— | 

ers to tell you you have “B.O.” Be on WONT EVER . LIFEBUOY of 
the safe side. Begin using Lifebuoy Health BE TOO BUSY ay t 
Soap in your daily bath now — for protection TO SEE ME 






against “B.O.” Lifebuoy contains an exclu- 
sive deodorizing ingredient ...drives away 
barnyard odors, too. You'll get the bath 
thrill of your life with Lifebuoy! Its heaps of 
creamy, purifying lather have pep and tang. 
You can feel the difference! Makes you feel 
refreshed, braced up, keen. 
Lathers in hard or soft f 
water. More people use 
Lifebuoy for their bath 
than any other soap. Start 
using Lifebuoy today! 


LIFEBUOY HEALTH SOAP 


Its crisp odor goes in a Jiffy — Its Protection lasts and lasts 


AGAIN 
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is guilty of a “masterpiece of bungling, 
according to Dewey, but he does ni 
tell what his “voluntary program 
would be like, nor whether it would 
volve the payment of subsidies 
712 million doll irs annué ally, nor whethe 
acreage would be reduced. 


’ 


Bur the broad hint comes that Dews 
thinks A.A.A. must be continued 
modified form, for he admits that not 
until expansion of Industry arrives w 
necessit) for cri )p- reduction be less. 

“We must encourage the revival « 
Industry and the re-employment « 
workers,” says Dewey. ““This will creat 
increased dem: ind for agricultural prod 
ucts, both food and raw material 
With that increased demand will con 
better prices and larger income for th 
farmers. At the same time, greater pri 
duction and greater efficiency in Indus 
try can bring about cheaper prices fo: 
the things the farmer buys.’ 

In other fields of aid for Agriculture, 
Dewey is more speci fic. He want 
Government crop loans at “reasonab 
levels’ to stabilize prices and prevent 
dumping of surpluses. Otherwise h 
thinks there would be no choice but fo: 
the Government to take over the sur 
pluses, and he regards that as very bad 

“Politiculture” has triumphed ov: 
Agriculture, according to Dewey. H¢ 
finds a Democratic administration that 
wept tears over the “cruel joke” of 
crop-restriction in Ig3}2 now has put al 
army of people on the Government 
payroll and has invented countless reg 
lations and prescriptions thought up b 
“cloistered theorists.” 

Nowhere is the triumph of “Polit 
culture’”” more complete, Dewey find 
than in the conservation of the soil. H 
demands the next administration ceas 
to use conservation as a blind for cor 
trol. Government funds must be used t 


preserve the fertility of the soil, he say 
and new opportunities must be provid: 
for the victims of erosion. 

One way new opportunity can | 
provided is by putting submargin 
land to more economic use, and that 
Dewey’s prograt Some _ half-millio: 
farms now under cultivation are n 
producing enough to support the peo} 
living on them, says, and the land 
should be turned to some other use. 
Ds WE ps Ss strong forextension of th 
farm co-operative movement and want 
to protect it from its atté ickers. H 
would continue and extend the Federa 
Marketing Agreement Program, for h 


has found in his own state of New Yor! 
the agreements are bringing a better 
price for dairy r lucts. 

The slogan of t 2 » Grange is adopte: 
by Dewey. He asserts the Americar 
market must be preserved for America 
Agriculture, and believes the trade 
agreements program was right in prin 
ciple but in application has been s 
twisted it does more harm than good 

Research into new uses for farm prod 
ucts must be undertaken on a larger 
scale than ever before, he believes. If 
only one percent of the money spent on 
subsidies in the past seven years had 
been used for experiment, Agriculture 
would be years ahead today, he says 

“It is not America that is static,” 
Dewey asserts. “It is the New Deal that 
is sterile. It is in default to the American 
people. It is time to foreclose the New 
Deal!—Richard Wilson. 
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D. YOU have an herb gar- 


den? Helen Holloway, whose ar- 
ticle on jelly-making appears on 
page 42, says that the old-fash- 
ioned herb garden is returning to 
popularity. She’s delighted, and 
thinks that this increased inter- 
est will mean that herbs will at- 
tain their rightful place in cook- 
ery. Every good cook should have 
an herb garden, she believes. In 
fact, to be a good cook you have 
to have one! Herbs thrive with- 
out constant attention and re- 
quire little space in which to 
grow—any corner of the garden 
or even a window box will do. 

If you want to experience a 
new taste thrill, try some of her 
suggestions. And if you wish to 
add an artistic touch to your 
jelly, place a whole nasturtium 
flower in the glass before you 
pour in the jelly. It works best 
with a clear apple jelly. Be sure 
to hold the flower by the stem as 
you pour so when the jelly is 
“turned out,” it will be right- 
side up. 


e It seems that we slipped up in 
our May issue by not giving the 
complete address of Elinor Runck, 
the attractive Minnesota girl who 
was pictured on the magazine’s cov- 
er. Among the many fine letters 
about our selection of Miss Runck 
as a cover subject were two from 
youthful farmers. Their requests for 
her address seemed, at first, to have 
a romantic significance until, on 
reading further, we discovered their 
chief interest in Miss Runck was as 
a maker of good bread. 

After all, girls, that only goes to 
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Utility Cabinet 


| saved and saved to buy the thing 
All shiny, neat, and new; 

And one by one we gravely vowed, 
“We'll keep it that way, too!”’ 


The glasses sat in gleaming rows, 


The plates were stacked below. 
The bowls and cups and crockery 


All made a lovely show. 


Then Joey brought his color book 


And hid it from the Baby; 
And Dad laid up his shucking-peg 


“Until tomorrow.” (Maybe. ) 


Now there's the football, someone's cap, 


A pistol belt of Brother's. 
| guess I'll move the dishes out 


To leave room for the others. 


—Mabel K. Cole 


show that being a good cook still has 
its advantages! 


@ @ “The only trouble with redeco- 
rating,” says Mrs. Skinner, whose 
living-room is described on page 40, 
“is that you can’t stop with just one 
room.” But she hasn’t wanted to. 
She has used the same color scheme 
in her dining-room; in fact, the wall- 
paper and windows are handled ex- 
actly the same there as in the living- 
room. 

Not satisfied with that, she is now 
busy with plans for making livable 
an extra room located just off the 


front hall. At present it is noth- 
ing more than a catchall for mis- 
cellaneous odds and ends, broken 
furniture that either should be 
mended or thrown away, books 
and magazines that the family 
wishes to keep. 

She doesn’t believe it will cost 
much to build shelves along the 
entire side of one wall, repaper 
the walls, paint the woodwork, 
and with a little rearrangement 
and judicious disposal of furni- 
ture turn it into an attractive, 
livable room. It could be used as 
a study, an office, or an extra 
living-room. 

“Dad thinks he won’t like it,” 
says Daughter Dorothy. “It’s the 
only place in the house now he 
can lay something down and ex- 
pect to find it two weeks later. 
But we know he’s going to be 
pleased with the result of our 
plans. We’re fixing up a desk for 
his exclusive use.” 


* @ Louise Dale, who conducts 

our question-and-answer column 
on home furnishings, helped Mrs. 
Skinner plan her “new” living-room. 
She will be happy to help you, too, 
if you have a question you can’t de- 
cide by yourself. Just describe your 
problem in a letter to her and it will 
receive her persona! attention. 

No, there’s no charge for her ad- 
vice. On the contrary, the many let- 
ters friends write us, the questions 
they bring to us about other home- 
making subjects as well as home fur- 
nishings are a very real help in se- 
lecting and editing material for this 
department. Your ideas are appre- 
ciated. Please continue sending them. 
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The first step was to plan a cheerful color scheme of gray-green, ivory, rose, and brown. The wallpaper, with its faint silver 
stripe against a ground of gray-green, gives a delightfully cool effect for a south room, a smart background for pictures 























Warn the bright spring sun- 


light pouring in to call attention to 
the drabness of her living-room, 
Mrs. W. B. Skinner resolved that 
not another spring should go by 
without some changes. The furnish- 
ings had served a growing family for 
years and were shabby and worn. A 
limited budget would permit no new 
furniture, so the transformation 
would have to be accomplished by 
changing the wall and window treat- 
ments and adding slip covers. 

The first step was to plan a cheer- 
ful color scheme. The room faces 
southeast with a large doorway in 
the west and one in the north so it 
gets an abundance of light. With 
this in mind, Mrs. Skinner selected 
a light gray-green, washable wall- 
paper with a faint silver stripe for its 
cool, restful effect. 

The springs in the sofa cushions 
were loose and the cover was very 
shabby. It looked impossible, but, 
with the aid of her daughter, she 
opened the cushions and retied the 
springs. For the cover she chose a 
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washable brown-and-tan crash. Her 
first thought was to use a plain ma- 
terial, but, with the hard wear it re- 
ceives from a family who really live 
in this room, she reconsidered and 
chose a fabric that would not show 
soil easily. It covers the wood at the 
bottom and is finished with a neat 
welting of the same material. 


TH E Skinner home is nestled against 
the side of a hill, in Polk County, 
Iowa, and from its windows one gets 
an excellent view of the country- 
side. She didn’t want curtains that 
would shut off the view. The idea of 
ivory net either hung straight or tied 
back was discarded because the 
room needed more color. Instead, 
she selected a lovely, soft shade of 
wood rose in a washable cotton, tex- 
tured material. The draperies were 
left unlined so the sunlight coming 
thru created a soft glow in the room. 

The new draperies are hung high 
to cover the casing at the top of the 
window, just clear the floor, and 
are wide enough to drape in graceful 


folds. New, sturdy cranes of ivory 
metal replaced the outmoded, heavy 
wooden poles. The new shades are 
ivory. 

The antique walnut table was 
moved from one end of the sofa t 
the other. The two occasional chairs 
were removed, one of them placed 
just around the corner in the dining- 
room so it could be easily pulled in 
when needed. A lovely, antique 
straight chair replaced the rocker. 


Mrs. Skinner discarded the old 
floor lamp and invested in a new ta- 
ble lamp. It’s one of white pottery, 
has a reflector bowl, and bears an 
I. E. S. tag. Another floor lamp pro- 
vides light by the Morris chair. 
Instead of the dull tapestry and 
whatnot on the wall, she bought two 
attractive prints. For balance on the 
other side of the window, she used a 
landscape from the dining-room. 
Mrs. Skinner’s success in adding 
new life to an old living-room for a 
small amount of money can well be 
an inspiration to every one of us. 














Q F F 0 RE The room before improvement lacked harmony. The 


lighting was wrong and the windows unattractive 


» 


@ od 
; 
Says Mrs. W. B. Skinner who with her daughter, 
Dorothy, gave this room a “face-lifting’’ for $19.96 





By Louise Dale 


Well pleased with her budgeting is Mrs. Skinner, shown at her desk Dorothy Skinner made the “professional” slip cover 


HERE'S WHAT IT COST 


Wallpaper: Walls, 9 single rolls $ 37% $3.37 

Ceiling, 6 single rolls 18 1.08 
Draperies: 10%/3 yards 29 3.10 
Window shades: 2 shades 2.50 
Curtain cranes: 2 pair cranes 69 1.38 
Slip cover for sofa: 10 yards AY 4.90 
Pictures: 2 pictures ; 2.98 


Hooks, welting, thread, and stiffening 
for slip cover and draperies 65 





$19.96 
With lamp........ ; 8.95 


Total........ sece $28.91 
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5 are few jams and jellies 
better than those famous old stand- 
bys—grape, strawberry, raspberry, 
currant, and apple. But there are 
times when we seek a different flavor 
to enhance a dish or even lift an en- 
tire meal out of the ordinary. So we 
suggest you make room on your 
jelly shelf, if you don’t already have 
it, for some different and unusual 
jellies made with herbs. 

Just as mint jelly is a “must” with 
lamb, there are other herb jellies 
that will do just as much for other 
dishes and, incidentally, boost your 
culinary reputation, 

Herbs have been used from time 
immemorial. The ancients used them 
for their medicinal qualities and be- 
lieved them to be comforting to the 
human brain. More recently, Ellen 
O’Hara in Gone With the Wind 
brought to our attention the old- 
time use of herbs for fragrance— 
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The Flavor's 





erent! 


Herbs are coming back to add to the variety you 


will want to have on your jelly shelf this year 


By Helen Holloway 





Many herbs may be planted for their beauty. 
Many are used to border a flower or vegetable 
garden. As potted plants on the kitchen win- 
dow sill they add a distinctly cheerful note 
of greenery during the bare winter months 


“the faint scent of lemon verbena 
came from her rustling silk dresses.” 
In olden times cooks used herbs ex- 
tensively in seasoning. Today our 
own chefs as well as foreign ones 
know the importance of herb season- 
ing. Even our grandmothers knew 
the delights of culinary herbs to a 
greater extent than we today. So it’s 
not surprising at the present time 
that there is a revival of their use. 


ONE of their most delightful uses 
is in jellies. In flavoring with herbs, 
the same discretion must be exer- 
cised as with any condiment. The 
herb flavoring should be subtle and 
never so strong that one is instantly 
aware of it. Mint jelly is best when 
it has a delicate flavor that doesn’t 
overshadow the flavor of the lamb. 
Mint has probably survived in great- 
er abundance than any other herb. 
From the patch in the garden or 












Lawson 





yard, make your own mint jelly; 
there are many variations. 


Fresh Mint Jelly 

1 cup (4 ozs.) spear- _—-1s cup water 

mint leaves and 31% cups sugar 

stems, firmly Green coloring 

packed l4 bottle fruit 
V4 cup vinegar pectin 

Wash spearmint; do not remove 
leaves from stem. Press with wooden 
spoon or masher in large saucepan. 
Add vinegar, water, and sugar; mix 
well. Bring to boiling point over 
highest heat. While bringing to boil, 
add green coloring to give desired 
color. Add fruit pectin, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove and skim. To re- 
move all trace of mint leaves, strain 
thru fine sieve. Pour into glasses 
and paraffin at once. Makes five 6- 
ounce glasses. 

Or, bruise a bunch of fresh mint 
and dangle it in a pan of apple juice 
in preparing [| Continued on page 51 











AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


SAFETY 


HIGH POWER 


WERE OFF TO A 


Smooth Finish 


BEST BUYS NO. 3: IRONS 


¥% can’t take an iron apart to 


see what it’s made of; you buy the 
element sight unseen. Even if you 
could probe under the steel, you 
wouldn’t find out much. The pur- 
chaser of an electric iron or other 
electrical equipment, for that mat- 
ter, must buy partly on faith. Her 
best guide is buying a reliable make 
of iron from a reputable dealer whose 
equipment will perform according to 
promises and can be repaired when 
necessary. 

Irons have become practically 
featherweight compared with the 
seven-pound sadirons we used to 
keep on the back of the kitchen 
range. A 34%- or four-pound electric 
iron is plenty heavy enough if the 
iron has a high-power rating (1,00 
watts). 

Irons used to be heavy to keep 
them from cooling off rapidly. The 
weight isn’t necessary for smoothing 
out wrinkles—that’s done by drying 
a steaming surface; and a light iron, 
if it’s hot enough, will do it as well 
as a heavy one. Besides, it will be 
much less tiring to handle. 

Improvement is also very evident 
in irons heated by gasoline or kero- 
sene. Even tho the fuel tanks are at- 


Smartly designed, with sparkling finishes, the 
irons below are: Left to right, top row: 
Coleman, Chicago Flexible Shaft, Westing- 
house, General Electric, Steem-Electric. The 
liquid-fuel irons are: Left to right, bottom row: 
Akron—kerosene, and Coleman—gasoline 


+ 


By Gertrude Dieken 


tached to the irons, they are light in 
weight and easy to handle. This is 
the result of improvements made in 
the burner units which provide rap 
id heat, making it possible to reduce 
the weight of the iron. 

An iron with a high-power rating 
of 1,000 watts is to be preferred over 
the §75- or 600-watt iron. The 1, 
watt iron heats much more rapidly. 
The higher-power rating replaces 
the extra three or 3% pounds of 
weight in the old, heavy iron or the 
cheaper electric irons on the market 
today. 

The 1,000-watt iron, in the end, 
probably doesn’t use any more total 
electricity than the lower-wattage 
iron. Because it heats more rapidly, 
it will not be using current so much 
of the time. In fact, it speeds up the 
whole ironing process and saves 
electricity. Most of the higher-wat 
tage irons have automatic controls 
that eliminate heating-up and cool- 
ing-off periods. 

As a matter of fact, electric irons 
with high-power rating practically 
necessitate automatic-heat control. 
A thousand watts of electricity is 
just too much to turn loose on Jan- 
ice’s white [| Continued on page 49 
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BAKING SODA IS 
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BITES OR THE 
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KEEP 4 PACKAGE 
MEDICINE CABINET, 
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For good foods from 
readers. Tested in 
Successful Farming’s 
Tasting-Test Kitchen 


T XO hot to eat? Well, it is 
hot, but food is always 
welcome, especially when 
it’s prepared with a mini- 
mum of effort and incon- 
venience and served at- 
tractively in a cool atmos- 
phere. The cool of the 
morning is an excellent 
time to do the family 
breadmaking and cake- 
and pastry-baking. And, 
while you’re at it, you 
might bake your ham, 
roast, or meat loaf, too; 
then serve it sliced cold 
with a gelatin salad, per- 
haps, sliced tomatoes and 
cucumbers, and one hot 
dish (which may be cooking while We hope you like this month’s selec 
you’re away from the kitchen doing tion of readers’ recipes. They looke: 
another of the many household tasks). good to us, and tasted just as good! 


Marshmallow-Lemon Cake and tea or coffee make a fine 
afternoon or evening refreshment as well as dinner dessert 





MARSHMALLOW-LEMON CAKE —Mrs. H. W., Wis 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


¥, teaspoon grated 2 cups cake flour Add lemon rind to butter; crean 
lemon rind 2 teaspoons baking thoroly; gradually add sugar, creaming 

4 tablespoons butter powder well. Add egg and beat. Sift flour onc: 
1 cup sugar 1/4 teaspoon salt before measuring; sift 3 times with 
1 egg 3 cup milk baking powder and salt. Add a smal 
amount at a time to creamed mixture, 

Marshmallow-Lemon Frosting alternating with milk, beating after 

each addition until smooth. Pour into 

2 egg whites fg teaspoon grated 2 greased 8-inch layer cake pans and 
1 cup sugar lemon rind bake in moderate oven (375°) 25 min 
1 tablespoon water 2 drops almond utes. Cool. Combine egg whites, sugar, 
1 tablespoon light extract water, sirup, and lemon juice in top of 
corn sirup 16 marshmallows, double boiler. Beat with rotary beater 
3 tablespoons quartered until thoroly mixed. Beating constantly, 
lemon juice cook over rapidly boiling water 7 min 
utes, or until frosting stands in peaks. 

Remove from heat; add lemon rind and flavoring. Beat until thick enough to 
spread. Fold in marshmallows. Spread between layers and on top and sides of cake. 





SUMMER DILL SOUP 


—l. A. J., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 tablespoons Vo teaspoon pepper Melt butter in large skillet. Add on- 
butter 1 teaspoon sugar, ions and green pepper, and brown lightly. 

3 onions, sliced thin if desired Add tomato pulp, dill, bay leaf, salt, pep 
1 green pepper, 1 pint shredded per, and sugar. Stir well and simmer 
diced leaf lettuce about 5 minutes. Add lettuce, beans, wa- 
11% cups tomato 2 cups cooked ter; and simmer until lettuce is tender. 
pulp green beans Mix flour and milk, then stir into 

2 sprays dill, or 1 cup water vegetables. If skillet is too small, trans- 
1 teaspoon dill 1 tablespoon flour fer mixture into a large soup kettle. Add 
seed 1 pint milk fice, and when soup is thickened slight- 

1 bay leaf 1 cup cooked rice ly, remove from heat. Serve immediate- 
1 teaspoon salt ly. Serves 8. For variation, omit butter 
and dill and use about % lb. salt pork. 





| Continued on page 50 
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By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


PLAYING Alone. There are no play- 
mates very near us with whom our small 
daughter can play, so we have made a 
teeter-totter for her. To make it possible 
for her to teeter alone, we tied on one end 
of the balanced plank a bag of sand 
equivalent to her weight. She gets on the 
other end by means of a box set near by. 
It works very well and affords many 
happy hours of play for her.—Mrs. I. M. 
S., Romeo, Mich. 


Temper Tantrums. Two of our children had 
the habit of throwing themselves on the 
floor, kicking, crying, and banging their 
heads when they were mad or couldn’t 
have their way. As everyone knows, a 
child in a rage can’t be reasoned with, 
and spanking is ineffective. After trying 
several methods of punishment that 
failed, I found that a small dash of cold 
water in the face worked like a charm 
and brought the children off the floor in 
a hurry; and the habit was soon broken 
and forgotten.—Mrs. V. V. S., Prosser, 
Nebr. 


Appeal to His Manhood. Our son was at 
the age where he thought it was smart 
to swear and use vile language when 
playing with other children. I didn’t 
want to reprimand him for it for fear 
he’d do it all the more. So I decided to 
have a talk with him. I told him if any 
of the children used bad language for 
him to ask them not to—since he was 
older than they and they would heed 
him. Very humbly he said, “I swear my- 
self, sometimes.’” But when he saw my 
hurt look he promised to refrain from 
ising that language again, and he has 
kept his promise.—Mrs. A. W., Plank- 
nton, S. Dak. 


She Hangs Up Her Clothes. Pleas and 
scoldings to hang up her clothes when 
taking them off had no effect on our 
laughter. One night, after wearing her 
nicest dress, she laid it over the back of 
a chair in her room—and there it re- 
mained. A few days later, she was getting 
ready for a party and asked me where 
that particular dress was. I told her I 
hadn’t taken it. She went to her room 
and there it was where she had left it. 
You can imagine what it looked like; it 
needed pressing badly, but I didn’t have 
the time to do it. She couldn’t very well 
wear a wrinkled dress to the party, so 
she had to stay at home. It was a sad 
esson, but Daughter hangs up her 
clothes now.—Mrs. S. K., Alma, Mich. 





Won’t you share your ideas on child- 
training with others? One dollar is paid 
for each one published. Address ‘“‘Our 
Parents’ Forum,"’ Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 



























1. One day when I came home from work, 
I found my wife mad as a hornet... and 
Bobby standing in a corner, sullen and 
defiant. I asked what was wrong. And when 
my wife said, “The same old business,” I 
knew what she meant. 


“The biggest mistake | ever made 
with my boy” 








3. The incident stayed on my conscience 
all next day. I couldn’t seem to get rid of 
it. And so I decided the best thing to do was 
to talk to our doctor and get his advice. I 
saw him early next evening, and told him 
the whole story. 





. 


~ 


n 


mr 
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5. He said that a child should get a nice- 
tasting laxative, BUT not one made for 
adults, and recommended Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria. It’s the laxative made especially for 
children. It has no harsh “adult” drugs. 
So it’s always mild, and SAFE. 





HUD ~~ 








2. For Bobby was a laxative-hater of the 
worst kind. And this time I decided to take 
a hand. I grabbed his shoulders—and poured 
the stuff down his throat ... I'll never for- 
get the resentful look in his eyes. I felt a 
gap had come between us. 














4. When I finished he said: “John, you’ve 
made an awful mistake. We grownups are 
inclined to forget that children can’t see the 
reason why it is necessary to take a bad- 
tasting medicine, and forcing them to take 
it can shock their delicate nervous systems.” 





6. I bought a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria, 
and we gave some to Bobby. He took a sip, 
sort of scared-looking. Then his eyes wi- 
dened, and he downed the spoonful! He 
grinned from ear to ear. And right then, I 
knew we'd had our last “laxative battle.” 


Qa+t!Ither CASTORIA 


The modern—SAFE—laxative made especially for children 
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“The Summer 
un has change 





your skin 


—why not change the shade 
of your Face Powder?” 


> 

Slowly, subtly —the sun has deepened your 
skin tones. Don’t risk wearing a powder shade 
too light for your skin! Change to a warmer, 
richer shade that flatters your skin as it is now/ 
And get that shade in my grit-free powder! 


so smooth it 


i ee ‘ 
Lady Esther Face Powder is 
clings 4 hours. Put it on after dinner—say at 8 
—and at midnight it will still flatter your skin. 
No coarse particles give you a “powdery” look. 


RY EACH SHADE of my powder on your 
sae n skin...at my expense. Simply mail 
the coupon, and you will receive 10 thrill- 
ing new shades of my grit-free powder. 

Make my “Bite Test”! Put a pinch of 
your present powder between your teeth. 
Make sure they are even, then grind slow- 
ly. Don’t be shocked if your teeth find grit! 

Impartial tests showed many powders costing 
$2.00, $3.00 and even more—contained up to 
20.44% grit. But there is no grit in Lady 
Esther Powder. So mail the coupon now! 


ABA ADDR DA ERED AD DAD ARE LEADED ADEA DADA ADDR DADRA AAD DALAL DADA A 

} 4 can paste this ona penny postcar 1) 

Lapy Esruer, 7164 West 65th St., Chicago, II. 

I ‘R E- Please send me postraip your 
10 new shades of face pow- 

der, also a tube of your Four Purpose Face 

Cream 57) 


7. 


> 


Tf you live in Canada, wriue Lauy Es » Toror 


»~Un 


NVR 0 09 900 


UN VUVUUVULE RURAL LURE ARAL AAR A ie? | 
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go4. This dress with its nice shoulders, wide 
revers, pockets, and graceful bias skirt will be 
one of your favorites. Choose cotton to give you 
that pleasant, freshly scrubbed look. Designed 
for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 42. Size 16 (34) requires 
4% yards 35-inch material. 


1860. Bright as a summer day, this princesse 
dress buttons from top to bottom. It defines your 
midriff, has a bow in back. Designed for sizes 
12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires 44% yards 
35-inch material; collar, % yard 35-inch ma- 
terial, and trim. 


7788. Sun-dress and jacket— 
two in one! Note the fitted bodice 
top. Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 
30 to 38. Size 16 (34): with jacket, 
4% yards 39-inch material; collar 
and cuffs, 4% yard 35-inch ma- 
terial; dress only, 3° yards 35- 
inch material. 

1764. Little sister will be 
pleased with this two-piece dress 
as you with the above-mentioned 
style. The fitted jacket blouse is 
trim, the circular skirt comfort- 
able. Designed for sizes 6 to 12. 
Size 8 requires 1 yard 35-inch ma 
terial and contrast for blouse; 114 
vards 35-inch material for skirt. 


aS 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 
cents each. Address all orders direct 
to the Pattern Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


S 
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YOUR 
Permanent— 


May It Rule the Waves! 


RiGHT now, when so many of you are 
} lanning to get a new permanent wave 
to top off that smart, new outfit and 
to make attractive hair easy to have 
during the hot summer months, we 
want to help you get the loveliest wave 
and the most beauty for your money! 

If your hair is dull and dry to begin 
with, don’t expect your permanent to 
leave it glossy and easy to manage. A 
good permanent requires that your hair 
be in excellent condition—soft and 
glossy with the proper amount of oil, 
plenty of elasticity. To tell if your hair 
is ready for your spring wave, take a 
long strand and try to stretch it between 
your fingers. It should stretch and re- 
ract as a rubber band does. 

If your hair isn’t in condition for 
a permanent, you'd better start right 
now on a reconditioning routine. If it’s 
too dry, hot-oil shampoos will remedy 
the condition. Brushing and scalp mas- 
sage are “normalizers,” if your hair is 
too dry or too oily. 

Have your permanent when you’re 
feeling well. If you have a bad cold your 
permanent may not take so weil. Make 
your appointment when you will have 
plenty of time and the operator is not 
too rushed to give you her undivided 
attention. Be sure to ask for a test curl 
to determine the correct steaming time. 

Don’t have a tight wave. Tell your 
operator to make the waves loose, and 
explain to her exactly how you’re going 
to wear your hair so she can place all the 
curls just right and simplify your job 
of keeping it neat and attractive. 

Of course, your operator will cut your 
hair before your permanent. She’ll sham- 
poo it, and probably shampoo it again 
after the wave. You should have her set 
t the first few times after it is put in, 
for it’s still quite difficult to handle; 
and once she gets it trained for you, it 
will be much simpler for you to shampoo 
and set it yourself. 


lr YOUR operator tells you it’s a “self- 
setting” wave, don’t be misled. No wave 
s “self-setting” in the strictest sense of 
the word. You must set the waves and 
curls, perhaps with lotion or hair tonic, 
for no wave has ever been invented that 
will snap back into a charming coiffure. 
Women no longer consider. a perma- 
nent a cure-all for hair troubles. Don’t 
think just because you have a new per- 
manent you can completely forget your 
hair. You must coax it to beauty and 
perfection, and a good permanent is the 
best foundation you can get for this. 
When you do have a lovely wave, care 
for it. Keep your hair clean with fre- 
quent shampoos. Protect your hair from 
the hot sun during the oncoming sum- 
mer months. Renew the luster and vitali- 
ty of your locks by hot-oil shampoos 
whenever they start looking dull and 
lusterless, so that your permanent will 
be a thing of beauty and a joy for at least 
six months. So here’s to your new per- 
manent—long may it wave thru the 
summer months!—Maxine Schweiker. 








































UYING a new refrigerator is too 
B important a matter for snap 
judgment. Before you decide com- 
pare all three types point by point. 

Compare them for food keeping 
ability remembering that only the 
scientific new air-conditioned ice re- 
frigerator gives foods the triple pro- 
tection of proper moisture, clean- 
washed air and constant cold. 

Compare all three types for 
trouble-free service—remembering 
that in the modern ice refrigerator 










there is nothing to get out of order, 
no defrosting, no noise. 

And compare all three for cost 

remembering that the beautiful 
1940 ice refrigerator costs only a 
third to a half as much as other 
types—$29.50 up, f.o.b. factory, on 
very easy terms. 

Talk to your local Ice Company 
today. Have a modern ice refrigera- 
tor delivered on free trial. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


WITH ICE YOU GET ALL 5 ADVANTAGES 





















SEE the 1940 ice refrigerator 1, ECONOMY...The modern 2, PROPER MOfSTURE from 
and <pere it pomt by ice refrigerator costs only melting ice protects foods 
point wit j 






Batis 


Renremiber 


any other type. a third to a half as much. against rapi 


3. CLEAN-WASHED AIR...no 4, CONSTANT COLD .. . safe, 
other type gives this protec- uniform low temperature is 
tion against flavor taints. automatically maintained. 


ALO 
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drying out. 
I 


5. PURE ICE CUBES .. . in three 
to five minutes—plenty of 
crystal-clear taste-free cubes. 


stol emcugh 
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All Around the 


Good News From Our Readers 


Household News 


1. This little gadget is a meat baster. 
It’s handier than a spoon and there’s far 
less chance of burned fingers. All you 
the rubber 
aluminum 


need do is press and release 


to fill the 


bulb at the end 


tube with liquid from roasting pan, then 
press again to baste meat. That’s all 
there is to it! The tube S easl with 


drawn from bulb so each can be washed. 


Fifty cents. (Protecto Meat Baster, 
Hollis Co., Inc., 207 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

2. It is really easy to use the “Slick 


Slicer” to slice potatoes shoestr ng sty le 
for frying, Carrots for strips, and other 
vegetables for canning and 
well as fruits for salads. Made of stain 
t works well with any sharp 
paring knife. Only 25 cents. (Miller Mfg. 


Co., Port ind, 


SOUPS, as 
less ste¢ l, 
Oregon 

woman’s 


1e’s bringing cakes 
“Slice-Ettes”’ is 


prayer—especially ifs 
t 


. ] | 
to the picnic or potiuck, 


; wee 1] 
what th re called—doilies on substan- 
tial cardboard bases (to hold cake), each 


equipped with a tight-wire “‘Slice-a- 
Graph” to cut cake. No cake plate or 
knife needed! Five in package, 25 cents. 


QO. Schoenhut, Inc., 2001 E. Hagert St., 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


n the kitchen is 
attractive wood- 


4. When drawer space 


limited why not use an 
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en utensil-holder that hangs on the wall 


or inside the cabinet door? The one illus 
trated here ven of the most of. 
ten used utensils that usually clutter 
drawers, comes in four color combina- 
tions. Thirty-five (Cobbs-Hamil 
ton Co., 8th & Streets, 
Moines, Iowa. 


1 
holds se 


cents. 


Park Des 


5. Another use suggested for this straw- 
berry-stemmer is picking out pin-feath 
Sold at most dime 


John Clark Brown, 


ers from chickens. 
stores, for five cents. 


New York, N. Y. 


¢ @ Lay a piece of string across the top 
of the jelly glass before pouring on 
paraffin to seal it, suggests F. C. F., 


Missouri. Then when ready to use, 


' 1 


t 
paraffin comes off easily by pulling t 
string. 


4 4@ Mrs. G. H. C., Kansas, saves the 
hooks from wornout , sews them 
on hot-pot holders (instead of making 


for hanging. 


rarters 
loc ps 


4 @ If she has an especially busy day 
ahead, Mrs K., Missourl, takes time 
to write a list of tasks to be done. With 

work 1s ac- 


} 


a definite schedule to go by, 





complished much faster than if she had 
to stop to think what to do next! 


¢ @ The most successful way to air a 
garment without danger of its falling, 
says J. E. M., Nebraska, is to hang it 
two hangers, turn the hooks in opposit 
directions so they’!l be secure on the lin 
4 4A reference file—that’s what Mrs 
P. B. M., Ohio, has installed in her hom 
Kor what? For clipped advertisement 
from papers and magazines. They a 
filed under their various classificatior 
when the family are in the market for a 
certain item, they refer to the advertis« 
ments to find what and where to bu 
4 @ Is your lard stored in stone jar 
Mrs. W. F., Missouri, advises saturat 
ing a strip of cloth one-inch wide with 
kerosene and tying around the middle 
of the lard jar. Ants don’t like it. 


¢ @ E.S., Wisconsin, keeps broken and 
bent tacks in a box near the kitchen sink 
She they’re 
scouring bottles—put a few in 
with soapsuds, and shake! 


excellent to use for 
bott! 


Says 


a few days? R 
your house I 
meantime. V. 
to soak a lar 
it at the base 
will remain mois 


4 @ Going away for 
member to see that 
are cared for in the 
Pennsylvania, tells us 
sponge in water and place 
of the pots. The soil 
for several days. 


4 ¢ If the seams of your flour bin or 
drawers separate, allowing dry ingred 
ents to seep thru, Mrs. L. M. T., M 
sourl, suggests pouring melted paraffin 
over the openings. When hard, pour « 
another coat of paraffin. This seals t 
bin and drawers and helps keep the: 
clean. Mrs. T. also says if drawers d 
not slide easily, rub paraffin or 
over the tops and 


soap 
sides. 

4 @ The wood veneer on the shelf of h 
sewing machine split and peeled, snag 
ging materials she was sewing 


B. S., South Dakota, removed all the 
veneer and glued linoleum in its pla 
[t’s smooth to work on. 


to satisfy t 
water f 


4 @ What have you done 
thirst for cold reall cold 
the men in the field? It’s not such 
problem with one of the new, galvanized 


water-coolers; the men could kee 
n the field. The thick 
around minimizes ice-consumption; sar 
tary, leak-proof, rust-proof constru 
tion. A glass-high faucet 
ter. Made in 2-, 3-, 4-, 6-, or 8-gallon 
capacities at $3.35 to $5.85. (Nat 
Enameling & Stamping Co., M 
Wisconsin.) 


insulation a 


pours th wa 


¢ @ Aclean pair of outing flannel gloves 
are excellent hot-pan ho 
the picnic campfire, says E. W. B., lowa 
The entire hand is protected from fla: 

and heat and there is the added advan 
tage that the holder ro} i 


annot be roppe 
and will not sl p t of ones fingers at 


lers for use at 


some criticai moment camp COOKiIng. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
useful idea published. Unused suggestions 
will not be returned. Those ideas which are 
published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication.—Editor. 
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Smooth Finish 


[| Continued from page 43 | 


batiste blouse or your best pillow slips. 
Because the 1,000-watt iron heats 
quickly, it would require much switch- 
ng off and on to keep it at the right 
temperature. Automatic heat controls 
consist of self-switching devices that 
Keep the iron at a constant temperature. 
Altho irons with automatic controls 
have a larger initial cost, they save 
money in the end because no heat is 
wasted. Irons without automatic control 
cost from $3 to $5; with control, the 
price range is approximately $6 to $10. 
The extra $3 or $4, however, is not just 
for the control; usually irons in this 
price range have other improvements. 
Be a bit dubious about an automatic 
control on a cheaper iron; a reliable con- 
trol will carry a guarantee. 
Some of the controls are labeled ac 
cording to the kind of fabric to be ironed 
cotton, rayon, silk, linen. Others indi 
cate different heats as “warm,” “hot,” 
or they may be numbered. The first 
type is preferable, but you will still have 
to learn to know your own iron, because 
people iron at different speeds. 
Whether or not the control is located 
n the iron or on the handle is merely a 
atter of individual preference. 


li YOU should forget to disconnect 
our iron in your rush to get off for a 
couple hours’ shopping, your ironing 
board may char but your house won’t 
burn down IF the iron has the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ label of inspection. 
The laboratories are maintained by fire- 
nsurance companies for the purpose of 
nspecting electrical appliances for fire 
hazards. The label means that the iron 
hould not heat above a certain temper- 
ature. 

On an appliance, the proof of inspec- 
tion for safety’s sake usually is con- 
tained in a small circle containing the 
etters “UL.” On the new irons which 
have cords that are not detachable, 

ou’ll find the label on the cord. If the 
cord is detachable the label should be on 
both the iron and the cord. 

On cords, the label consists of a small 
collar around the cord. A gilt collar is 
ised for most expensive irons because 
they give long service. The gilt label 
ndicates that the cord is well insulated 
ind particularly pliable to meet constant 
notion when the iron is in use. A red 
ollar insures a cord adequate for use on 
toasters, waffle irons, and other heating 
ipphances. They are found on some 
rons. A yellow-labeled cord should nev- 
r be used on heating appliances, only 

lamps, washing machines, vacuum 
eaners, and similar equipment. 

Altho the sole of the iron should be 
pointed to allow it to get into gathers, 
the rest of the base should be quite 
broad. The more space the base covers, 
the fewer strokes necessary. 

\ well-beveled sole (sloping up from 
the edge) will allow ironing around but- 
tons. Some irons have soles with cutout 


grooves for button ironing. 


New hardware on the market is the 
team iron which steams as it irons, 
tho linens and cottons still need ad- 
ince dampening. The iron holds about 
pint of water, not enough to take it 
thru some larger family washings; it 
ist be refilled about every half hour. 








Ten Baby Fingers... 
and Ten Million Germs! 


Help guard your child against the risk 


of germ Infection from contaminated 
objects .. . clean house with “:yso.! 


pe: SANDY, favorite of movie fans, is 
cared for with all the safeguards 
money can buy. An important precau- 
tion taken for her welfare is... clean- 
liness! Surroundings kept eztra clean 
with “‘Lysol’s” help. 


You can give your own baby the same 
conscientious care. It costs so little to 
keep bathrooms, nurseries and play- 
rooms hygienically clean. All it takes is 
a liberal use of ““Lysol” in your cleaning. 


Ask your druggist now for your copy 
of “Baby Sandy’s Health Charts”. . . 
complete health routines for children 
of all ages, prepared by a famous expert. 
Also full-color Baby Sandy Cut-out Doll 
and cut-out wardrobe. FREE with any 
bottle of “Lysol” you purchase. 





Disinfectant 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS NOW SPONSORING BABY SANDY'S HEALTH CRUSADE 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


BABY SANDY —willion- 
dollar baby now starring 
in Universal Pictures’ 
“Sandy Is A Lady”. Her 
surroundings are kept extra 
clean with“Lysol’’solution. 



















Use “Lysol” 
on the 
Farm for: 





1. Disinfection of animal houses, sta- 
bles, barns, stalls, hog pens, chicken 
coops, roosts, etc., to help prevent spread 
of contagious disease. 


2. Cleansing abrasions and surface 
wounds of animals to help guard against 
Infection. 

3. Vaginal douches, at calving (lamb- 
ing) time. 

4. Repelling parasitie insects such as flies 
and mosquitoes, from animals’ quarters. 


5. General veterinary purposes, includ- 
ing the disinfection of instruments, in 
veterinary obstetrics, etc. 


6. Washing dogs, disinfecting kennels 
and runs, to deodorize, and comba’ fleas. 








FREE! with every 
PURCHASE OF “LYSOL” 


Beby Sendy Health Charts 
—ca full-color Baby Sandy 
Cut-out Doll and complete 


cut-out w 
A gift to you while they last, 
with every purchase of “Lysol”. 


Don't wait until these grand 
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presents are gone. See your 
druggist ... NOW! 
4 ehn & k Products Corporation 
























































APURE Maur sy 2UP, ron FOO 


Peneurized and Diastatics 
(DOES NOT DIGEST 


HOPE FLAVO" 
hs Batwa 


sorts 
oe = . 


FOR YEARS good old Blue 


Ribbon has set the standard 
in malt—by always giving 
you full 3 pounds of the ut- 
most in malt purity, whole- 
someness and quality. Blue 
Ribbon Malt assures you of 
the same high quality results 
always. 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


BLUE RIBBON 




















MALT 


Americas Biggest Seller 
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Successful Recipes 


VEAL PATTIES WITH BACON AND TOMATOES 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Mix 


—Mrs. E. C., Ohio 


11% pounds ground WY cup milk or veal with seasonings, brea 


veal water crumbs, and milk or water. Shape int 
1 teaspoon salt 6 slices bacon 6 square patties about 1 inch thick; 
14 teaspoon pepper 3 tablespoons wrap each with strip of bacon (more 
4 teaspoon melted fat bacon may be needed if slices are short 

ground sage 6 medium-sized Brush top with melted fat. Halve to 
1 cup soft bread tomatoes matoes, sprinkle with salt and pepper 


Heat broiler 2 or 3 minutes; place meat 
and tomatoes on rack about 3 inches be 
low flame. Broil 10 minutes, or until brown on one side; turn meat and tomatoes, 
baste with hot drippings, and continue broiling until brown. Place on platter; 
garnish with parsley. Serve with shoestring potatoes and crisp salad. Serves 6 


crumbs 


BERMUDA SALAD BOWL 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test nitchen 


—A,. M. P., Kans. 


1 small head 2/3 cup French Separate cauliflower into flowerlets; 


cauliflower dressing slice thinly crosswise. Slice onion; then 
Vy large Bermuda 1 head lettuce, separate slices into rings. Add olives 
onion broken Marinate in French dressing 30 minutes; 
Yo cup sliced chill. Just before serving, add lettuce and 
stuffed olives toss lightly. (If desired, also add 4% cup 
crumbled Roquefort cheese with let 

tuce.) Serve from bowl; pass dressing. Serves 6. Makes a good luncheon dish 


GRAHAM NUT BREAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. C. H., Nebr. 


Place cee in mixing bowl and beat 
thoroly. Add butter and sugar and beat. 
Add milk. Sift pave r with baking powder 


4 teaspoons baking 
powder 
1 teaspoon salt 


1 egg 
2 tablespoons soft 
or melted butter 


1 cup sugar 2 cups graham or and salt, add graham flour; stir into 

2 cups milk whole-wheat flour liquid mixture until well mixed but not 

2 cups general- 1 cup walnut meats, smooth. Add nut meats. Bake in 2 
purpose flour chopped greased loaf pans in moderate over 

(350°) 1 hour. Cool in pans. 
SALMON MOLD —G. J., lowa 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

1 (1 Ib.) can 4 tablespoons Flake and bone salmon; place in bot 
salmon lemon juice tom of a mold. Dissolve each package « 

1 package lime- 1 teaspoon salt gelatin in 11% cups boiling water. 1 
flavored gelatin 2 cups finely each mixture add 2 tablespoons vinegar, 

1 package lemon- shredded cabbage 2 tablespoons lemon juice, and 1% tea 


3 hard-cooked 
eggs, sliced 


warm, lime-flavored 
yver salmon; chill. When 


ilternating layers of 


spoon salt. Pour the 
gelatin mixture « 
fill mold with 


flavored gelatin 
3 cups boiling water 


1% cup mild vinegar set, 


cabbage and eggs. Cover with lemon 
favored gelatin mixture, and chill until firm. Unmold on crisp lettuce. Garnish 
with mayonnaise, quartered hard-cooked eggs, and parsley. Serves 6 to 8. 


RED RASPBERRY PIE —Mrs. J. E. W., S. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Combine tapioca, salt, butter, 
and raspberries, and let stand while mak 


1 tablespoon 
melted butter 


21% tablespoons 
quick-cooking 


Sugar, 


tapioca 21% cups fresh red ing pastry. Pour into a_ pastry-lined 
%/3 cup sugar raspberries (8-inch) pie pan; cover with strips of 
1 teaspoon salt Pastry pastry, lattice fashion. Bake in hot oven 


(450°) 15 minutes. Reduce heat to 350° 
and bake 45 minutes longer. 


* Surprise the homemade vanilla ice cream by turning it into Pep- 
permint Sundae. Crush red-and-white peppermint stick candy and 
sprinkle over each serving.—H. H., Iowa. 

*% For a simple, nutritious, yet attractive salad try this: Place a 
lettuce leaf on each plate, then a slice of pineapple. Cut wedge-shaped 
pieces of cream cheese and arrange § or 7 of them around the pine- 
apple slice, pointed end facing out. Place a spoonful of your favorite 
salad dressing in the center of the pineapple slice; sprinkle with pap- 
rika, and serve. This goes well with buttered, toasted bread strips. 
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The Flavor's Different! 


| Continued from page 42 | 


jelly. For exact proportions, combine 2 
cups apple juice and 2 cups sugar. Bring 
to boiling; add 2 or 3 bruised mint leaves; 
boil rapidly until mixture sheets off 
spoon. Strain into glasses with a fresh 
mint leaf in each glass. 

Currant jelly may be made in the 
usual way and, just before it reaches the 
rolling boil, a large handful of mint 
leaves are stirred in and crushed with a 
spoon. They should not remain longer 
than 3 minutes, then the jelly is strained 
into glasses. 


GrowING herbs is not difficult. Most 
of the mint family thrive in a sunny ex- 
posure in a well-drained, dry soil. Others 
do best in a loose, warm, fairly moist 
soil. It should not be too fertile. Once 
they’re established they need little care 
beyond an occasional weeding and turn- 
ing over of the surface. They can be 
planted from early April thru July. 
Tarragon and horseradish are planted 
by division of the roots, while herbs like 
geranium and lemon verbena are in- 
creased from cuttings. 

Annuals are anise, basil, savory, 
coriander, caraway, dill, and sweet mar- 
joram. Perennials are sage, lavender, 
peppermint, spearmint, and rosemary. 

The leaf of the rose geranium makes a 
delightful jelly for fowl and delicately 
flavored meats such as veal. It may be 
made in the same way as the apple- 
mint jelly by adding one or two leaves 
at the end of the boiling time. Or it 
combines nicely with orange as in the 
following recipe. A leaf in each glass is 
sufficient to give the desired flavor. 


Orange and Rose-Geranium Jelly 


6 medium-sized 14 bottle fruit 


oranges pectin 
4 medium-sized 8 rose-geranium 
lemons leaves 


416 cups sugar 


Squeeze and strain oranges and lem- 
ons to make 24 cups juice. Combine 
juice and sugar in large saucepan and 
mix well. Bring to boil over high heat 
and add fruit pectin, stirring constantly. 
Bring to full, rolling boil and boil hard 1 
minute. Remove from heat; skim. Pour 
juickly into glasses containing 1 rose- 
geranium leaf. Paraffin at once. Makes 
eight 6-ounce glasses. 


FRESH herbs make the best seasoning 
and the best jelly. After starting them 
n the garden they may be potted for 
the kitchen window sill and used in 
many dishes thruout the winter. How- 
ever, dried herbs are very good in winter 
months. Tho our grandmothers dried 
herbs by hanging them to the rafters it’s 
loubtful that the dust which collected 
mproved the taste. The preferred meth- 
od today is to spread the leaves on a 
tray, cover them with cheesecloth, and 
dry them indoors. The tray may be 
made of screening and propped up so the 
ir can circulate. Shake the tray each 
morning so the leaves will dry evenly. 
\fter drying, the herbs may be placed 
in close-topped containers and stored in 
a dry room; dampness will ruin them. 
Peach jam is more flavorsome if the 
pulp is cooked with lemon thyme a few 
minutes before pouring into the glasses. 





BE READY FOR 


-when you see 
Perfection Oil Range at work! 





THOUGH MODERN AS 

ANY RANGE-—IT USES 

THE ECONOMY FUEL, 
KEROSENE! 


Women are amazed to see 


how this modern Perfec- 


| 


as 





tion banishes old ideas 
that an oil range is slow and difh- 
cult to regulate. For its five High- 
Power Burners are fast, clean and 
odorless—unexcelled by any other 
type of burner, regardless of fuel. 


They give instant heat—immediate 


You get the world’s 
lowest cost modern 
refrigeration with 


SUPERFEX Oil Burn- 
ing Refrigerator — a 
Perfection product, 





Ree ee es oe 









Do Your Shopping Easily and conveniently in Successful Farming’ 


umns. There is a large choice of offers. Read and BUY th 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











A SURPRISE 


this modern 











control for boiling or simmering 
—steady heat for hours. The 
scientifically ventilated “Live 
Heat” Oven helps make baking 
and roasting better than ever be- 
fore. And—this modern Perfection 
can be connected to outside stor- 
age tank, ending carrying or han- 
dling fuel in the kitchen! Ask 
your dealer for a demonstration 

see its marvelous performance 
...get proof of its great economy! 
Wide choice of models and 


prices ...easy payment plan. 


The Mark of Quality 












FREE! BEAUTIFUL . \ | 

® CATALOG! | 

PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY | 

7209-D Piatt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me free catalog, illustrating the | 

full line of PERFECTION Oil Burning Stoves | 

() SUPERFEX Oil! Burning Refrigerators 

Name — —————— — | 

St. or & F.0D. Post Office- 
County ————— State — 


advertising col 
108e that sult your needs best 
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FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock 


no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, 


« 


and schools. Straight clas 


Des Moines, Lowa, for complete information 





FOR EVERY NEED 


Wh., Barred, Buff 


But Ciepingtons. sé. a $i. ‘38 sf iT 
h 


Wh., Br., . Leg- 
horns, W h., 
Minorcas 
Heavy assorted 


Hayes Bros. chicks 


tional reputation for livability and 
25,000 chicks hatched 
daily. 30,000 customers in 43 
arrival guaranteed. 

accuracy 
sexing. Fair 


sturdiness 


states. 100°, 

Postpaid. 90% 

teed in 
Prompt service. Catalog free 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 124 Hayes Bidg. Decatur, Iilineis 


| Butt 
5.95 11.95 
or heavy assorted sexed—$4.95 per 100. 
*Speciat— White Leghorn mates $1.95 per 100. 
Ten other breeds—also Hybrids. | 
have a na- | 
| 





Baby Pullets 


$7.95 


per 100 


2.95° 
‘ 











WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 





FREE CATALOG ead 
SPECIAL PRICES ON R.O.P SIRED PULLETS 


RICE LEGHORN FARM, GREEN RIDGE, MISSOURI 








Cockerels 


$2.00 
0 











TRAIN FOR 


pew 


ratte of my Pay after Graduation Plan and Free 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. ones 
500 South Paulina Street - 


cit»: 


Vll Finance 
Your Tuition 
Learn by Doing, in 12 weeks, in bi 
ra or cor 

ree em 


pte sees 








ps of Coyne—Net home stud: 
ounpent ence. Earn while learning. 
ployment service after graduation. 






Chicago, Mlinois 














guaran- 
dealing 






12 cents pound to raise 
| a up. Write for FREE booklet C 
} Higbee Squab Plant, R.F.D. 5S, Kansas City, Kansas. — 





sell for 50 cents pound 
when 25 days old. Wait- 
ing markets. Costs about 
Always penned 








MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 
Remember us when planning to buy quality cattle 
Sales have been very good the past month and we 
have nothing for sale now. But, a few sons of Prim 
rose Blonde Laddie will be available later. W rit« 
us. R. 1, DES MOINES, IOWA. 











CHICKS AND POULTRY 








1, 500, 000 Seymour Chicks annually. If 
you want to see more profits give us your 
order this year. Our large production en- 
ables us to give you low prices with high 
quality. For immediate shipment—Tom 
Barron Strain English White, Brown, 
Buft Leghorns; Anconas $5.95-100; Pullets 
$11.45; Coekerels $2.45. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks; Reds, Wyandottes; Buff Or- 
5-100. Straight heavy pullets 

ockerels $5.75. Special heavy lots 
for broilers $5.40—no sex guarantee. Ducks 
and aoe. Write for complete price list 
and big free catalog. Can make immediate 
shipment. Seymour Hatchery, Box 44-C, 
Seymour, Indiana. 


$5.95-100 AA Grade Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, Cockerels $5.50; Pullets $7.75. 
English White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas $5.75—100; Cockerels $2.50; Pul- 
lets $10.95. White, Buff, Black Minorcas 
$5.95; Fullets $11.95; New Hampshires, 
Columbian, ver Laced Wyandottes, 











I. Whites $6 Heavy Mixed, no sex 
guarantee, $ ; Assorted $4.90. We pay 
postage, guarantee live delivery. Write for 
catalog, prices on Poults and Ducks. Du- 
bois County Hatchery, Box 910C, Hunt- 
ingburg, Indiana. 


$2. 25—100 Leghorn Cockerels; 
White, Buff Rocks, 8. C. Reds, 
W yandottes, 95—100, 
$29.25—500; $5.75; Pullets 
$7.95. Big English White, Butt, Brown 
Laer and Anconas $! —100, $29.25 
500; Pullets $10.95; Heavy Mixed $5.25 
Assorted $4.75. Can make prompt chip: 
ment. Write for prices on poults and 
ducks, Free catalog. Greensburg Hatchery, 
Box 9-C, Greensburg, Indiana. 
Carney Cuts Prices. Order direct for im- 
mediate ~~ Barred, White Rocks, 
Reds, White andotte S, Buff Orpingtons 
$6.00-100; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets $8.25 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas $6.00-100: Cockerels $2.45; P ul- 
lets $11.75. Heavy Mixed $5.50; Assorted 
$4.75. Get prices on poults, ducks Ve 
pay postage, guarantee live delivery. Ship 
COD. Carney’s Hatchery, Box 15, Shelby- 
ville, Indiana 











Barred, 
White 

















Booth's Famous Chicks. Strong, heal- 
thy, quick growing. Excellent layers. From 
one of America’s greatest breeding insti- 
tutions. 10 varieties. Also sexed chicks 





Can Make immediate shipment of Barred, 
White Rocks, 8. C. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, AAA Grade 
$5.90-100; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets $8.25. 
English White, Brown pe Bag Anconas 
$5.90; Cockerels $2.45; Pullets $10.95. 
Heavy Mixed $5.25. Assorted $4.75. We 
ay postage, guarantee live delivery. Tur- 
ey poults and ducklings. Free catalog 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, Sey- 
mour, Indiana. 





Stouffer's Postpaid, Bloodtested. White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Black 
Minorcas $4.95. Pullets $11.95. Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $5.45. Pul- 
lets $8.45. Cockerels $5.45. Surplus chicks, 
no sex guarantee $2.95. Heavy Assorted 
$4.45. Lights $3.95. Leghorn Cockerels 
$1.45 collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 
Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


Clover Valley *‘Master Bred’’ Chicks— 
VU. 8. Approved—Pullorum Tested, at 
a ial Summer Prices. 25 breeds, also 
Hybrids. Thousands weekly. Sexed chicks, 
pullets or cockerels, reasonable prices. Un- 
couse $4.95, up. Get Free Catalog. Clover 
: Me rok Poultry Farm, Box 12, Ramsey 
ndiana. 














Davis Chicks for immediate shipment. 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, English White, Brown, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas $6.45-100; 500- 
$31.75. Also sexed chicks. We pay postage, 





will ship COD. Davis Poultry Farm, 
Route 18, Ramsey, Indiana. 

Stouffer's Famous Chicks prepaid. 
Buff, Barred, White Rocks, Brown, 


White Leghorns $5.95. Wyandottes, Reds, 
Orpingtons $6.45. Leghorn Pullets 312.90. 
Redrock Pullets $38.90. Legrock Pullets 
$12.90. Heavies $4.95. Lights $3.95. Leg- 
horn cockerels $1.95. Stouffer's Hatchery, 
Lena, TL 


Baby Chicks, Cockerels $2.45 per 100 and 
up. 21 different breeds. Free Catalog 
Write Salem Hatchery, Box 6-C, Salem, 
Indiana. 








Helm Hatches Year Around. Officially 
Pullorum Tested. Leading breeds, $6.45 
hundred. Postpaid. 100% live arrival. Bul- 





letins. Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, 
Illinois. 

Super-Quality “AAA” English Type 
White Leghorns $5.40. Pullets $10.40 








Reduced prices. Free Catalog. Booth Cockerels $2.40 Posepatd. Cireular. ABC 
Farms, Box 318, Clinton, Mo. Hatchery, Garden C ity, Mo 
f 
LIVESTOCK PHEASANTS 
Vaccinate Your Pigs—Insure against Raise Pheasants! More profitable than 





cholera now. Serum 65c—Virus $1.35. 

Every bottle government sealed. Our U. 5. 

License No. L93. Free syringes with large 

orders. Stanley Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, 
> 


How to Break and Train Horses—Some- 
thing every farmer and horseman should 
know. Complete full information sent with- 
out obligation. Address Beery School of 
Horsemanship, Dept. 207, Pleasant Hiil, 
Ohio 

©. 5. °¢ Pedigreed Pigs $10, mate pairs 
unrelated, easy feeding type Write for 
circulars. Raymond Ruebush, Macomb, 


Lil 

Les arn About Milk Goats, the newest, 
profita ble ywranch of livestock industry 
bree literature and magazine. Write: Goat 
World, Vineennes, Indiana 











Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 450, Fairbury, 


Nebras big monthly magazine, 3 years 
$1.00) gi complete information. Intro- 
ductor months 10c 


Ww rite for “How To Raise 
young and adult bird prices 
Farm, Box F293, 


chickens 
Pheasants,’ 
Southwestern Game 
Canyon, Texas. 





Profit or Pleasure 
and price list 
Barrington, 


Raise Pheasants 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet 
Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, 
Illinois 





Ask Rice Farm, Box 614, Melrose, Mass., 
for eye-opening free guide, Squab Breed- 
ing. Thousands wanted daily. High cash 
prices. 








CANNIBALISM 


Secrets of Cannibalism, Book telling 
how correct feeding stops picking. Free 
circular with testimorials. Chas. Isaman, 
Box 628, Ischua, New York 


FARM EQUIPMENT 








Aeronautical University, Curtiss- 
Wright Bidg. (Dept. SF) 1338 5. Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago. Graduates with all lead- 
i aireraft manufacturers and airlines 
Engineering, Mechanics, Administration, 
Metal Fabrication, Welding, Radio. Write 





for Free Bulletin 
Make Up to $25-$35 week as a trained 
practical nurse! Learn quickly at hon 





Booklet Free. Chicago School of Nur 
Dept. F-6, Chicago 











Learn Aircraft Welding, metal fi 

i automobiles, Diesel, body repai 
Bear machine painting Eemploymen 
service, low rates, terms i 





2008G Main, Kansas City, Missouri 


Investigate Farmers Friend Tractor Pow- 
er Fork for quick, easy loading of manure 
lime, grain, ete. Attaches to leading makes 
of tractors. Free circular. G. & D. Manu- 
facturing Co., Streator, Illinois 





Save up to 75 on Tractor Parts. All 
makes. Send for big 1940 Free Catalog 
Irving's Tractor Lug Co., Galesburg, 
Illinois, Wichita, Kans. 





Farm Elevators—Fasy 
and inside cup. Write G. & D 
Streator, Illinois, for the free booklet t and 
erib plans 


pulling mde > ible 





Write for Free Large 1940 catalog of 
Used and New Tractor Parts. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Central Tractor Wrecking 
Co., Boone, Iowa 





OF INTEREST TO 
WOMEN seesecces 


Need Money? Women who can do simple 
sewing can earn money at home making 
— We buy the finished aprons. Send 
15c¢ to cover mailing of samples and details 
Fashion Fabrics Co., 611 Broadway, 
Dept. SF-7, New York City. 








Make Luxurious chenille spreads; downy 
afghans; deep pile rag or yarn rugs, on 
sewing machine. No attachments to buy 
Instructions and samples to show details 
of new method for $1.00. Mrs. Elliott, 
Box 25, Lookout, Calif. 





Agents Lightning Seller. Amazing new 
hosiery replacement guaranteed against 
holes, snags, or runs. Hose tor your own 
use sent with large outfit. Send hose size 
Rush name, no money. Wilknit, Desk 
GG-56, Greenfield, Ohio. 





Send Your Raw Woo! in exchange for 
Batts. Also Batts reearded l5c pound 
(wash thoroughly before sending). Write 
for circular giving full details. Amana 
Woolen Mills, Dept. 5S, Amana, Iowa 





Custom Woo! Carding—Knitting yarns, 
blankets, comforter batting. Used batting 
recarded. Woolen rags made into good 
batting. Circulars free. Cambridge Woolen 
Mills, Cambridge, Minnesota. 





**Send Us Wool'’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, 
318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn 





Make Money with Candy, using simple, 
reliable recipes. Fullinstructions furnished 
Low Cost. Write Blarr’s Candy, No. 2, 
Lockport. N. Y 





12 Dresses $1.09: Army Shoes $1.18 Bar- 
gains. New, used clothing. Free Catalogue 
Farmer’s Mail Order House, 189-B Div- 
sion St., New York 


QUILT PIECES 


Remnants for garments and quilts. 100 
pieces 20c; 200—35c, 25 yard mixed 








bundle $1.00 postpaid Sainpie s Free 
Cagle’s—Terre Haute, Ind 
Patchcraft, Rugcraft materials—S87 


varieties. Velvets, Velveteen, Silks, Satins, 
Crepes, Taffetas, Brocades Cottons, 
Woolens, Corduroy. Samples Free. Rain- 
bow, Decherd, Tenn 





OLD GOLD—STAMPS 


Highest Cash Prices—Ship old gold 
teeth, crowns, jewelry, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepin, 
patnneapolis, Minn. 








Stamp Collectors—106 different stamps 
including beautiful Royal Exposition 
Commemorative issue complete—10c. Ap- 
provals. Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428B 
Philadelphia, Penn 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Inventors—Don't dels Protect your 
idea with a Patent. Get Free Patent Guide 
No charge for preliminary information 
Write Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered 
Patent Atvorney, 0G30 Adams Building, 
Ww ashington, I D. 








Inventors —We Succe ssfully , Sell inven- 
tions, patented and unpatented. Write for 
proof, and tell us what you have for sale 
Chartered Institute of American In- 
ventors, Dept. 23, Washington, D. ¢ 





Bair & Freeman. Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- 
eago, Illinois 

Patents Secured. Low Cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept 
713 , W ashington, D.C. 











Inventor’ s Guidebook" Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bldg., New York 





Rates for selling products and services in 
this section are quoted at the top of the 
page. If you would like further informa- 
tion about the market the ‘Farmer's 
Trading Center" reaches—or the results it 
has produced for other advertisers, write 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for 
details 


EMPLOYMENT 


Men Wanted—aAuto-Diesel Mechar 
We pay your raflroad fare to Nashy 
Let us train you to be an expert mech 
and help you get a good job. The cost 
you is small For free booklet wr 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept 
Nashville, Tenn. 





An Opportunity for farmers and farn 
sons over 21 years of age with good car 
travel in the country. Steady work 
experience required. We train you. ¢ 
facts now. Write Dept. SF, G. C. Heb 
ling Co., Bloomington, IMlinois 





Men Wanted for Rawleigh Routes of 
families. Reliable hustler should make eg 
earnings at start and increase rapi 
Write today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. G-S-SH 
Freeport, Ill 





Agents make big profits on food prod 
bargain deals. Low wholesale prices. | 
name for trial outfit offer. Ho-Ro 
2820-T Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo 





Farm Telephones—Save 50 to 75 
using our guaranteed Rebuilt Telept 

Free bulletin—Agents Wanted. | 
Telephone Co., Dept. B, Rogers Par} 
tion, Chicago. 





Easy Occupation. Good living. Rem 
able money making outfit offered 
experience needed. Get free partic 
d Mills, 3564 Monmouth, Cincinnat 





Agents. Make money taking orders 
Grain Bins, Corn Cribs, Grain Blow 
Particulars furnished lidwest t 
Products, Kansas City, Missouri 





Agents, Salesmen, Dealers Sell Ki 
Products, including famous salve-ma 
Liniment. Big 1940 Sales Program. V 
KKK Medicine Company, Keokuk, I 


wi aeons So eee 


Get a Farm ! 
Dakota or Northern Mit ~hn~ sota. 

tions never better to buy good land 
prices that will never be lower. Crop p 
ment plan or easy terms. Say t 
interested in. Ask about reduced 
Send for Booklet No. 27 
Claar, Land Commissioner 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn 














Money-Making Farms and Ranch 
in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota 
Wyoming. Attractive terms up to 
years. Write for illustrated booklet 
vsual opportunities. Specify state. 1 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 525 | 
Credit Building, Omaha, Ne braska 








Good Farms Available. Wi ashing 
Minnesota, Idaho, western Montana, © 
gon. Dependable crops, favorable clim 
Write for impartial advice, literature 
list of typical bargains. Specify state. J 
Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Pa 
Minn 
Farm and Ranch Opportunities 
Minnesota North Dakota Monta 
northern Idaho Washington, Oreg 
Write for dependable information and la 
lists. } B. Dunean, Dept. 729, Gr 
Northern R St Paul Minr 
Western rm C wuadian Farm Lands < 
now be purchased in proven districts 
greatly reduced prices—tong easy ter 
Canadian Railway, 969 Un 
Depot, St Paul Minnesota 

















Farms, Many states. Catalog 1400 b 
gains Free Strout Realty, 255-WT 4 
Ave., N. Y. City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prepaid—Long, Clean, Broad Ju 
Chewing or Smoking, 10 Ibs. Dollar. I 








Fancy Select aged in Hogshead, 4 |! 
Dollar. Package Twist Free with ord 
Farmers Tobacco Pool, Martin, Te 
Reclaimed Army Goods. | Bargains N 
ind used merchandise. Pants 50c; Art 


Shirts 35e. Atlantic Sales, 6K Suffo 
New York Cit 


DOGS—PETS 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. ‘I 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped or Approvi al 








for Picture, and Prices. H hestr 

Chanute, Kansas 

Puppies all breeds at lower prices, in 
mation free! Book 104 photos—deser 

dione recognized dogs 25c. Royal Kenne 

a= N. ¥ 
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Disc ARDED mower séctions have 
made fine reinforcing for the corners of 
screen doors and such (as shown in Illus- 
tration 1). This keeps frames from sag 
ging or separating at the corners.— 
W. T. W., S. Dak. 


I find a handy way to make a salt 
container for the livestock is to use an 
old 50-gallon drum (illustration ~ 2). 
[ place it about 1 foot in the ground, 
fill 34 full of sand, then put 3 inches 
of concrete on top of sand. The rest is 
space for salt.—L. B., Minn. 


I have made it easy to clean cobs or 
dirt out of horses’ feed box by simply 
turning it upside down, since I put it 
on Kinges (Illustration 3). It can be 
swung out of the way, also, when put 
ting hay or fodder in the mangers.— 
J. D., Minn. 


I find this castration box handy (Illus- 
tration 4). The “‘leg”’ sides of the box are 
216 feet long and 1% feet wide. The 
other sides are 2 feet long and 11% feet 
wide. Bars across the end of the box are 
114 feet long. The handles on the box 
are made of heavy pieces of leather 
nailed on as shown in the figure. This 
box is placed where you want to drive 
pigs thru, and when they find no other 
way of escape they will try to go thru 
the box. Another man then lifts the box 
as shown and the operation can be per- 
formed.—C. W. P., Wis. 


I have found it convenient to replace 
the bolt in the radiator cap on my trac- 
tor, using one long enough to allow for a 
spring between the hand grip and the 
radiator cap (Illustration 5). The cap 
may now be removed by depressing the 
spring and turning the hand grip. This 
is a quick way to get cap in place and 
also eliminates any possibility of its 


jarring off.—L. V. D. 


When Sudan Grass or soybeans have 
made a heavy growth the vines usually 
become tangled. This makes mowing 
difficult, for the vines pile up on the 
grass board and each swath is tangled 
with the next one. By removing the 
grass board arfd replacing it with a - 
inch rod about 5 feet long I have been 
able to avoid the difficulty. The rod 
should be bent upward and gradually 
in toward the swath.—M. H. L., Kans. 
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To hold my oil cans, funnels, and the 


grease gun for my tractor I put an old 
refrigerator in my tractor shed. It is 
absolutely dust tight.—A. E. S., Nebr. 


When I couldn’t dig post holes be- 





For each useful suggestion from readers 
we pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you 


have some device for lightening work 
which you would like to suggest. We 
want full details, but please be brief. 
Unused suggestions are not returned; those 
which are published are paid for promptly. 
—Editors. 
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1 1 
teel rod down about 2 

poured 3 gallons of 
hole and then allowed water to sett 
for 3 or 4 hours. After that, diggir 
was easy.—J. }., Lowa. 
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of the barn | rting the shanks of 
two bed casters into the wall where the 
decor rubs When the door 
rolled back or ahead it will strike the 
caster wheels and keep away from th 


i—H. O.. Nebr 


friction of the side wall. r 
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worst. 


When putting up a heavy crankcase 
on my tractor and I find that the gasket 
will not stay up with shellac, I tie the 
gasket on the crankcase with No. 5 
sewing thread in several holes. It will 
then stay in place so that I can start the 
crankcase bolts without any trouble. 
The threads do not have to be removed 


W. M. B., Il. 


When working a balky horse with a 
willing worker,’ I have found this plan 
for starting the balker most effective 
With a short, stout rope secure the 
balker’s head to within about 18 inches 
of the ring in the end of the wagon 
tongue. This holds him in a position, 
head lowered and well forward, 
exactly opposite to the one he assumes 
when balking. Now shorten the balker’s 
traces so that when his mate is standing 
even with him, balky horse’s traces are 
taut. If hitched in this manner, when 
spoken to, the willing horse can and will 
start the load; when this takes place the 
pull of the wagon’s tongue on the 
balker’s head will force him to move and 
pull too.—E. J. M., Ill. 


body 


The first year we put in grass silage, 
stones and pieces of wood picked up by 
the side-delivery rake, mixed with the 
grass and carried up by the hay-loader, 
caused much damage to the knives and 
paddles of the ensilage-cutter. Last sum- 
mer we bought an old binder. We re- 
moved the knotter and gatherer and set 
the knife to cut low. The 8-foot 
swath of the binder made a windrow of 
just the right size to be quickly picked 
up by the loader with one man on the 
wagon. Not a single stone was picked 
up. By pulling the binder with a tractor 
running in third gear, we cut faster 
than we did formerly with two horse- 
drawn mowers. This year we want to 
arrange some method to have the binder 
load the grass directly onto a wagon, 
thus dispensing with the hay-loader. Of 
course, if an old 10-foot binder could be 
obtained, it would be even more satis- 


factory for this work.—J. W. S., Md. 








IMPORTANT NEWS FOR HOUSEWIVES! 


INEW! Exclusive! 








Utra-refined CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC and other harsh substances! ULTRA-GENTLE! FASTER ACTING! 





IN NEW SLENDERIZED BOTTLE WITH EASY-OFF CAP... easy to handle...easy to open! 





FOR YEARS the unsurpassed 
qualities of Clorox have won 
and held the preference of 
millions of housewives. Today 
you have these same valuable 
qualities PLUS new super-qual- 
ities in Ultra-refined Clorox... 
a patented product developed through years 
of research by Clorox scientists. Ultra-refined 
Clorox is free from caustic... even more trust- 
worthy for white and color-fast cottons and 
linens... even more efficient in reducing house- 
hold infection dangers ... even gentler and 
more effective in personal use—it is pure, safe, 
dependable. It represents a positive advance 
in the science of housekeeping, giving you ex- 
clusive values obtainable in no other product. 


In Bleaching Ultra-refined Clorox has 
an added gentle efficiency in making 
white cottons and lineris not just white but 
snowy-white (brightens fast colors)... it 
gives them fresh-smelling, hygienic clean- 
liness...and Clorox is kind to your most 
precious cottons and linens. 


In Removing Numerous Stains... Ultra- 
refined Clorox removes such stubborn 
stains as fruit, berry, beverage, flower 
grass, blood; many ink, dye, medicine and 
other stains—even scorch, mildew—from 
white and color-fast cottons and 
with added safety 


" 
nens 


Intensified Efficiency in Disinfecting 
and Deodorizing... Ultra-refined Clorox 
has faster germicidal action. In routine 
cleansing it makes tile, enamel, porce- 
lain, linoleum and wood surfaces hygieni 
cally clean deodorizes as it disinfects 
...assures Greater Home Health Security. 


Ultra-refined Clorox combines a 
with added 
efficiency for household and personal 
of Ultra-re- 
fined Clorox cost you nothing extra. 
And Clorox 
little goes a long way. Simply follow 
directions on the Alwnys or- 


greater safety factor 
uses. The extra qualitie 


is Economical in use; a 


label 
der by name. 

be sure you get 
Clorox. 


CLOROX-CLEAN 
its hygienically 


clean!” 


Ultra-refined CLOROX ... BLeaches - DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS - REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS . . . Even Scorch, Mildew 

















@ Actual color photograph — how ‘Toasting’ adds extra mellowness to the golden leaf. 


..and thats how Toasting’ works!" 


\ 7 OU MAY BE as familiar with the phrase ‘It’s Toasted” as you 
are with your own name. 


But do you know how “‘Toasting”’ gives you a better cigarette? 

First, it uses higher heat treatments to take out certain harsh 
throat irritants found in all tobacco... making Luckies easy on 
your throat. 

Second, it uses the concentrated sunshine of ultra-violet rays 
to add extra mellowness to the fine tobaccos in Luckies. 

No other cigarette gives you the Cream of the finest crops [% 
on record—plus the throat protection of ‘‘It’s Toasted.” 

Try Luckies for a week. You'll see why with independent tobac- y \ WSs. 
co experts—buyers, warehousemen, auctioneers WITH MEN . sat ea 


WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


HAVE YOU TRIED A [[JCKY LATELY ? 








